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ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 











Now in 20 Volumes 





Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 
sional” map program, and thousands of 
new or revised articles. New illustrations 
are more interesting, more numerous than 
ever before. In fact, no other reference set 
has ever been more precisely organized 
and systematically revised to help educa- 
tors and students. 


The 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- aa i‘ 
resents an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- 
able to schools, libraries, and homes the 
most modern, accurate, and useful refer- 
ence set. Write for complete informa- , coe * 
tion without obligation. Address: World 
Book Encyclopedia, Box 3565, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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the HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER” 
will help you plan Holiday Clean-up... 


he cr rc ec ee i cr ae ee ee 


Holiday breaks give you the chance to bring floors back 
to top condition, after the first months of wear. 


the basketball season 


THE HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER®” 
will gladly help you prepare for most 
effective use of this time, with: 


e A plan, for appropriate treatment of each 
area, i.e., strip-in of traffic lanes rather 
than entire floor re-treatment. 


e A schedule, to put each operation in the 
right sequence, with tools and materials 
ready when needed. 


e@ Materials for longtime wear, appearance, 
and maintenance economies. 


e Latest application methods, to streamline 
each job. 











The worst weather and greatest punish- Showers, locker rooms and toilets need Cafeteria areas need special treatment. 
ment lie just ahead, for foyers, lobbies, not get dingy and neglected-looking Ask about one-step cleaning and sani- 
corridors tizing of all surfaces 


CA LL H | M NOW » # es « «(and ask him how to pre-condition 


your gym floor just before dances) The Hillyard Maintaineer is your consultant on floor care. 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 














I 
I 
i 
i 
t 
i 
I 
' NOW'S THE TIME TO MAIL THIS COUPON! 
t HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-6 
I 
. Please have the Maintaineer in my area get in touch with me. No charge, . 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. i no obligation for his help! i 
San Jose, Calif, \ _— I 
Passaic, N. J. { ss 1 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities i Institution : 
I 
i Address 1 
i | 
t City State...... j 
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for the finest schools in the world... 


The Complete Line of School Furniture 


proudly crafted by Desks of America 
to outlast all others 


















CLASSROOM CABINETS... Versa- 
tile, flexible and economical, 
both our Standard and Con- 
temporary lines offer a wide 
choice of classroom cabinets, 





all age groups from kinder- 
garten to high school. 


% * bookshelving, and teachers’ 
~ *% cabinets for every room in 
| your school. 
‘ BUSINESS EDUCATION FURNITURE 
é . Full selection of adjust- 
able typing desks; drophead, 
; No. 351 modular, electric desks; 
: sy MOVABLE STORAGE CABINET bookkeeping tables; posture 
ie seating. 
tose Another Desks of America first! 
etn, 2 ¥ 3 Now perfected — revolutionary CLASSROOM DESKS AND CHAIRS 
; ? a new mar-proof plastic finish . Tablet arm chairs, desks, 
Fd # Seer aaa tables, classroom chairs for 
¥ if classroom furniture. 


Even more help to eliminate 


maintenance costs. 
»py of our eatalog today 


i SE i 
: * 

ci. DESKS OF AMERICA ... 
= ry Bridgeport LS Fae OFovalal-fon dior’ h 
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Should you need a PERMANENTLY LEGIBLE SIGN. ike 
this | St™NASM | or a PERMANENTLY ATTRACTIVE 


AUDITORIUM 


NAME PLATE like this or a PLAQUE 
like this EMME or whether it needs TO PRO- 
JECT like this Or Se : ‘or to 
REST ON A DESK like this trem) you should 
have KNIGHT’S NEW 1960 CATALOG packed with 
illustrated information about MAINTENANCE- 


FREE QQCHMpMAEASE unequalled for their high 


readability and modern neat appearance, and 









available in FIFTEEN COLORS AND WOOD GRAINS. 





KNIGHT MFG. CO. 5975 ARMOUR DRIVE 
HOUSTON 20, TEXAS 


SEND ToPay FoR 











YoUR FREE NAME 
CATALOG free 1000 Catalog 
AND SAMPLES Also samples STREET 
OF MATERIALS vee city ZONE___STATE 
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-| STEEL DECK GRANDSTANDS 


: Unit-section design flexibility for Stands meeting 
every school requirement of layout and capacity 
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PLAYGROUND SAFETY 


Anchor Fence has helped park and 
school administrators slash the re- 
curring costs ... and headaches... 
of vandalism, burglary and play- 
ground safety. Sturdy Anchor Fence 
is built to thoroughly discourage 
theft and provide better control of 
student activity. Exclusive deep- 
driven anchors keep the fence firmly 
erect—clean-cut square corner posts 
remove potential toe and hand holds 
—steel chain link fabric is galvanized 
after weaving for longer life. 

Every Anchor Fence is backed by 
a 67 year reputation as the fence 
that gives you maximum protection 
at low initial cost and virtually no 
annual upkeep. Call your local 
Anchor office for a free estimate, or 
write: ANCHOR FENCE, 6712 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


a 
ill x 
‘ 
oe ee 

















Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC.” 





Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittief, 
Cal. Sold direct from factory branches and warehouses: 
in principal cities. 
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Local science action 

sIR: It has been my intent to write to 
you for some time and express appre- 
ciation for the outstanding service 
which you and your staff rendered the 
field of science education through the 
publication of the excellent article, 
“Yardsticks to help you measure your 
school’s science program,” (SM, May 
°59). While there may be differences 
of opinion on some of the proposals 
which were made in the article, the 
general over-all picture is excellent and 
a real credit to the thorough work your 
staff did in its preparation. 

Today more than $50 million are 
being spent annually for the improve- 
ment of science teaching over the 
nation. And yet there is relatively 
little attention being directed to basing 
these expenditures upon an assessment 
of the strengths and weaknesses of 
science teaching in the local school 
systems. It is at these local levels that 
lasting, long-range improvement of 
science teaching must begin. The move- 
ment must grow up from the roots 
if it is to be really vigorous. 

It is my conviction that if in some 
way a national movement to improve 
science teaching at the local level could 
be instituted and carried forward, it 
would insure the better use of the large 
amounts of federal and local funds 
now being used in haphazard fashion. 
The article in your magazine impresses 
me as being a beginning point for local 
communities interested in improving 
science teaching. 

I would be very happy to have from 
you any ideas which you or your staff 
might have in regard to stimulating 
school boards, school administrators 
and science teachers over the nation 
to make use of this article as a 
basis for improving their programs 
in science. 


ELLSWORTH S. OBOURN 
SPECIALIST FOR SCIENCE 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


m@ Let’s hear from our readers on this. 
ED. 


Driver training after dark 

sir: I was interested to read your ar- 

ticle, “Experts call for driver training 

after dark,” (SM, Oct. ’59 pg. 85). 
This is our 12th year of teaching a 


course in driver training and our in- 
structor, Mr. Hilligas, who has taught 


the course all 12 years, always in- 
cludes a unit on night driving. He 
also makes a point of having his stu- 
dents drive in all kinds of weather. 

Since our town has a population of 
2,200, and no traffic signal problems, 
his night driving includes a trip to 
neighboring cities which do have 
traffic lights. Each of his carload of 
students gets practice that night in 
the city traffic—necessitating a return 
at one, two, or three o’clock in the 
morning. 

One of his most amazed admirers is 
the father of a high school girl of six 
years ago, who tells how Mr. Hilligas 
spent 40 minutes once teaching his 
daughter to drive off the highway, up 
an inclined, curved drive to his farm 
home, without killing the engine. 


G. L. SIMS 
SUPERINTENDENT 
ALBION CITY SCHOOLS 
ALBION, NEB. 


Accident-prone age? 
sIR: On page 54 of your issue for July 
(How safe are your schools?, July 59) 
your boxed editorial statement in- 
cludes these two items: 
“The fifth grade had 
number of accidents 
grade.” 
“The eight-year-olds experienced 
the most accidents of any age group.” 
How do you reconcile these two 
statements? Surely your fifth graders 


the greatest 
for any single 


are not eight-year-olds. Can you 
clarify? 

DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 

DEPT. OF EDUCATION 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 

UNIVERSITY 

CARBONDALE, PA. 


m There is an apparent discrepancy 
between these statements but an 
analysis of what is being said will 
show that they make sense together. 
All children of one age are not in the 
same grade, nor are all children 
of one grade the same age. Thus, the 
fifth grade, with nine, 10 and 1 1-year- 
old students, had the most accidents 
per grade. But the eight-year-olds, stu- 
dents in grades two, three and four, 
had the most accidents as an age 
group. ED. 
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KOTEX | 




















Vending machines for Kotex belts 
are also available at a nominal cost. 


rest room vendors 


for Kotex. 


feminine napkins 


More than just a convenience, handy, coin-operated 
vendors make Kotex feminine napkins readily 
available at all times. They provide a needed and 
appreciated service for students and teachers. 
Vendors are available without charge. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the feminine 
napkin most women prefer. Only Kotex has 
Wondersoft—the gently spun covering 

that won’t rub, won’t chafe...and Kotex has the 
extra absorbency that’s instant and complete. 


KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKRKKKKKKRKKKKKKK CLIP AND MAIL KHKKKKK EA 


Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on men- 
strual education for both elementary and high schools. 


The Story of Menstruation—a delightful 10-minute, 16- 
mm. Walt Disney sound and color film which gives a 
warm, natural explanation of just what happens during 
menstruation and why. 


You're A Young Lady Now—is especially written and illus- 
trated for girls 9 to 12, 


Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written 
especially for the teenager. 


Instructional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide and 
Mother-Daughter Program. 


KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 





Kimberly-Clark Kc) Corporation 

Department Number SM-129, Neenah, Wisconsin 

[[] Please send me complete details and ordering information 
on the Kotex Educational Program 


Please send information on the vending machine service 
for Kotex feminine napkins. 
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Chevrolet's revolutionary new 














1960 Chevrolet models surpass the THREE R’s in school bus transportation with greater 


Reliability Safety, low maintenance and 
dependability — these are big benefits built 
into every 1960 Chevy school bus chassis 
with Torsion-Spring Ride. And they’re pow- 
ered by thrifty 6-cylinder and V8 engines 
that provide an extra economy bonus. 


Ruggedness These revolutionary new 
Chevy chassis are here to serve you better 
and longer. Frames and suspensions are 
tougher than ever before. Every sturdy- 
built component has been tested and proved 
for stamina and money-saving durability. 





Room There’s a sturdy-built Chevrolet 
school bus chassis to meet your pupil trans- 
portation requirements. They're available 
in sizes ranging from 36-passenger models 
up to 60 passengers... PLUS a totally new 
66-passenger model for maximum needs. 
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Here’s a totally new way to make your pupil-transportation dol- 
lars go miles farther...Chevy’s totally new school bus chassis 
for ’60! Revolutionary Torsion-Spring Ride gives driver and 
passengers the smoothest bus ride ever known... pays off in 
reduced maintenance costs, in longer bus life and greater safe- 
ty. It’s the most significant school | bus chassis sencebninionge in 


a Tl}? r ™ 


decades... one that adds up to a BIG BUDGET & 3 for you! 


1. New independently suspended front wheels. Each front wheel, suspended independently of the other, is free to step cleanly over 
bumps to reduce body-wracking road shock. You get an amazingly smooth ride, and |-beam shimmy and wheel fight are gone for good to 
make bus handling easier and safer. 2: New friction-free 
torsion bars replace front leaf springs to soak up all kinds of 
jolts and jars, from the smallest to the most severe. And a 
completely re-designed rear suspension, tailored to fit the pas- 
senger load, works to reduce shocks even further. 3. New 
frames are strong and longer too... with brawny cross- 
members and new rigid box section construction. 

The result is a totally new kind of school bus chassis with 
Torsion-Spring Ride that provides new comfort and safety for 
driver and pupils; gives you a new kind of dependability with 
greatly reduced maintenance and replacement costs! Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THERE’S A NEW CHEVROLET 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS TO FIT $7902 66-Pupil Capacity $6702, $7702 60-Pupil Capacity $6402 54-Pupil Capacity 
YOUR TRANSPORTATION 


REQUIREMENTS... Se = — 
it: | 
AND YOUR BUDGET! » = ae ss ae 


$6202 48-Pupil Capacity $5302 36-Pupil Capacity 8-Pass. Carryall 
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In December of 1954-the first A*tna Drivotrainers 
were introduced in Iowa. The installation consisted 
of 5 units at the Iowa State Teachers College. Initial- 
ly, these were used for basic research. Today they are 
devoted to the training of future driver education 
instructors. 

Right from the start lowa teachers and state safety 
officials recognized the effectiveness and economy of 
the then new teaching method . . . and made plans 
for future installations in the state’s school system. 
One of the important facts learned through research 
and by actual test was that by combining the use of 
Etna Drivotrainers with on-the-road instruction in 
dual-control cars, schools can train up to 50% more 
students per teacher per year . . . and save up to 30% 
in cost per pupil. 

Other advantages in the Drivotrainer program 
were evident, too. Emergency driving situations 
which could not be duplicated on the road are 
created on film in the classroom. This not only helps 
students to develop superior skills but also greatly 
improves their driving attitudes, judgment, and sense 
of responsibility. 


ONE TEACHER TRAINS 
12 STUDENTS AT A TIME 


in this modern Drivotrainer classroom at 

North High School in Des Moines. Each 
“trainer” is equipped with the instruments and 

controls of a real automobile. Here you see 
students being subjected to filmed driving 
situations which have been carefully 
staged to develop superior skills, 
attitudes and judgments. 





IOWA REPORTS... 
Five years of experience with A TNA 


Today there are seven Drivotrainer installations in 
key Iowa schools . . . and this is just the beginning. 
As pointed out in their own words on the facing 
page, state officials and teachers agree that theAZtna 
Drivotrainer is one of the most effective and econom- 
ical training aids in their driver education program, 
Their goal: More installations to assist more schools 
in giving more Iowa teenagers the training they need 
to become better, safer drivers. 
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Development of the Drivotrainer was financed by the tna 
Casualty and Surety Company as a contribution to education, 
and highway safety. 4tna Casualty has no financial interest 
in the sale of Drivotrainer equipment but continues its public 
service support of the program through production of Drivo- 
trainer films and other teaching aids, assisting in teacher 
training, and supplying an educational liaison service to 
Drivotrainer users. 

Drivotrainer equipment is manufactured, sold and serviced 
by the Automatic Voting Machine Division of the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Jamestown, New York. 


For further data on the Atna Drivotrainer, please write to: 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DEPT. 
aD AZETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company 


Standard Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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FRANK B. ULISH 

Director, Safety Education Division 

lwa Department of Public Safety 

‘The Drivotrainer has opened an entirely 

tew and effective method of promoting 
blic safety. It enables schools to reach 
bre of their students — some as high as 
00% and also to train out-of-school youth, 

Parochial students and adults”’ 
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G. R. “DOC” SPEERS 

Field Safety Supervisor 

lowa Department of Public Safety 

“Our goal in Iowa is more A®tna Drivo- 
trainers to assist us in our high school driver 
education program. The Drivotrainer will 
enable us to reach more Iowa boys and 
girls and, at the same time, do a better job 
of educating them in public safety?’ 


(Circle number 700 for more information) 





HARRY J. KRIEG 

Chief of Police 

Waterloo, lowa 

“The A&tna Drivotrainer is one of the most 
important assets provided ‘by our schools 
for the youthful drivers in our community,’ 





WILLIAM BURNETT 

Driver Education Teacher 

Mason City, lowa 

“Mason City installed A©tna Drivotrainers 

for the following purposes: 

1. To enable every high school student to 
receive driver education with no in- 
crease in staff size. 

2. To standardize instruction both in skill 
and attitude. 

8. To better utilize the instructor’s time. — 


After three years of use we consider that 
the A£tna Drivotrainer is by far the best 
mechanical teaching method yet developed 
to lower per pupil cost, and raise attitude 
standards.’ 





ALFRED C. BARNES 
Director of Safety Education 

Dept. of Education and Psychology 

lowa State Teachers College 

Cedar Falls, lowa 

“Etna Drivotrainers have proven to be 
invaluable in training future driver edu- 
cation teachers,’ 
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Schoo! Superintendent: 
William J. Woodham, Jr. 


Architect: 
Frank J. Sindelar 
Pensacola, Florida 


Engineers: 
James A. Evans & 
James L. Phillips 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Electrical Contractor: 
Boraco Electric Company 
Pensacola, Florida 


They chose the best 
modern time and 
program system at the 
$1,410,000 Escambia 
High School in 
Pensacola, Florida, 





In Escambia High School . .:. 
Stromberg’s new Electronic Time and Program 
System supervises time and activities 


Dependable “on-time” schedules and smooth-flowing student 
traffic are assured in this modern school. This performance 
results from such Stromberg System features as: 


@ Jeweled Master Clock movement with automatically wound 
72-hour spring power reserve. 


® Secondary Clocks standard with hourly and 12-hour supervision— 
correction cycles completed in only 60 seconds. 


@ Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals daily on each 
circuit, immediately resets following power interruption, 


@ Central operations panel for control of utilities. 


@ Seven-channel transmitter—one for clock supervision, 
six for program signals. 


® Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 





A complete catalog—-—TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT— 
prepared especially for Architects and Engineers—is yours for 
the asking. 

Sales and Service Offices throughout the U.S.A. 


TIME CORPORATION 


MAIN STREET, THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 


GT 


Comemar 
TIME 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 





A half century of experience building dependable time products. 


(Circle number 734 for more information) 
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Using semimicro equipment. Included 
in a 24-page catalog, just released by 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. and its affiliate 
Kewaunee Technical Furniture Co., is 
information about several types of 
two-, four-, six- and 12-student labora- 
tory tables designed specifically for 
the teaching of semimicro chemistry. 
The semimicro chemistry method is 
described in brief, too, and its advant- 
ages are cited. The catalog lists, in 
addition, a variety of semimicro ap- 
paratus and glassware, storage coun- 
ter assemblies and six floor plans for 
combination semimicro  chemistry- 
physics laboratories. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
861 on the Reader Service Card. 


vW 


Laboratory equipment. Many new 
models and lines of laboratory freeze- 
drying, high-vacuum and related equip- 
ment are introduced in the 40-page, 
second edition of the LaPine catalog. 
New equipment listed includes: Ley- 
bold freeze-dryers, VirTis mechanically 
refrigerated freeze-mobiles and auto- 
matic shell freezers, dry ice machines, 
storage cabinets and capacity extend- 
ers, Fluo-War insulated stainless steel 
flasks, a new line of Leybold vacuum 
pumps and new models of electronic 
vacuum gauges and the Kammerer 
compression vacuum gauge. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
876 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Facts about wood floors. A specifica- 
tions manual for Northern hard maple, 
beech and birch flooring, available 
from the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Asso- 
ciation, lists grading rules, information 
about physical characteristics, quality 
control at the mills, thicknesses and 
face widths available, uses of the dif- 
ferent grades and a table for estimat- 
ing quantities of material needed for 
flooring jobs. Installation is described 
with suggestions for underfloor con- 
struction, waterproofing on or below 
grade, finish carpentry, sanding and 
finishing. A guide is given to aid speci- 
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These booklets—promotional and other- 
wise—contain ideas of possible value to 





you and your schools. Each item listed 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


fication writing for conventional as 
well as patterned floors and color illus- 
trations are used to identify the three 
standard grades of hardwood floor- 
ing. 

For a free copy of this manual, circle number 
869 on the Reader Service Card. 


vW 


Data on building products. Engineer- 
ing data and specifications to help 
solve many problems of waterproofing, 
dampproofing, painting, caulking, 
roofing and flooring are contained in 
the 1959 Building Construction and 
Maintenance Handbook now available 
from L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. Included 
in the handbook are 36 pages of tables 
and charts, materials, estimating 
guide, weights and measures, paint 
and concrete work, information of val- 
ue to architects, engineers, specifica- 
tion writers, contractors and others. 
The handbook is indexed by products 
and uses for quick reference. 


For a free copy of this handbook, circle number 
863 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Transcript photocopying. A_ reprint 
available from Eastman Kodak Co. de- 
scribes how high schools have solved 
the clerical problem of providing 
grade transcripts to graduates and col- 
leges through the use of a photocopy- 
ing machine. After redesigning the 
permanent record file card so that all 
pertinent information appeared on one 
sheet, the schools used photocopiers 
to make duplicates of the permanent 
card, then attached it to the college 
form. 


For a free copy of this reprint, circle number 
860 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Furnaces for shop use. Practical fur- 
nace equipment for use in school 
shops is described and illustrated in a 
bulletin from the Sunbeam Edquip- 
ment Corp. Included in the 16-page 
bulletin is information about furnace 
selection for particular heat treating 
processes, layout diagrams and wiring 
and piping suggestions for school 


will be sent to you without cost. 


shops. Specifications are given for a 
variety of ovens, forges, pot furnaces 
and melting furnaces as well as a range 
of accessories and replacement parts. 
Also described are a heat-treating data 
book and a heat-treating wall chart, 
both teaching aids available from the 
company. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
871 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


All about vertical surfacing. A com- 
parison of average costs, characteris- 
tics and limitations of vertical surfac- 
ing materials is offered in a pocket-size 
folder from General Electric. Included 
in the comparison are laminated plas- 
tic, fine wood paneling, painter plas- 
ter, ceramic tile and plastic tile. Infor- 
mation is also given on the company’s 
Textolite sheet sizes and finishes. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
870 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Planning home economics rooms. De- 
tailed specifications, typical classroom 
layouts and graphic illustrations and 
elevation drawings of more than 50 of 
the company’s line of cabinets are in- 
cluded in the Kitchen Maid Corp.’s 
catalog and planning guide for domes-, 
tic science and home economics class- 
es. The guide contains many photo- 
graphs illustrating the versatile features 
of available cabinet units and how they 
can be used in schools. 


For a free copy of this guide, circle number 
867 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Cut costs underfoot. Step-by-step in- 
struction for cleaning and maintaining 
all types of hard and resilient floors. 
along with instructions for carpet 
shampooing, are featured in the illus- 
trated floor care manual, “How to Cut 
Overhead Underfoot,” offered by Ad- 
vance Floor Machine Co. Practical sug- 
gestions are made for selecting proper 
equipment, cleaners and waxes, and 
tips on handling common floor prob- 
lems are given. Work planning sched- 
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no other folding chair 
has the strength 
the durability A&A 





look of upholstery of 
samsonite 
PlastiShield 
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Electrically welded tubular steel con- 
struction « Contoured seats and backs 
¢ Easy folding action « Safety, self-ad- 
justing hinges « Chip and rust-resist- 
ant finish ¢ 11 new colors. 


now at a new low price 


aa it 
ro 
find i test 
athe 
Yellow Pages 
6G ing information, see Yellow Pages 
CHAIRS, folding) or write: 


- Shwayder Bros., Inc., Dept. SM-12, 
Department 29, Mich. « 59. 


folding chairs 


For church, club, other group seat- 
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ules and proper job time requirements 
are also included in the manual. 


For a free copy of this manual, circle number 


| 864 on the Reader Service Card. 
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How to use a microphone. The rules 
of microphone technique, along with a 
list of common microphone usage 
problems and solutions, are included 
in an eight-page booklet distributed 


| by Shure Brothers, Inc. Also included 


are a description of public address sys- 
tems’ components, tips on buying or 
improving your own system and facts 
about the uses and limits of the basic 
types of microphones. 

For a free copy on this booklet, circle number 
865 on the Reader Service Card. 


Plastic ware. A complete line of dis- 
posable culture dishes, tubes and 


| flasks, together with a variety of un- 


breakable lifetime plastic ware, are fea- 
tured in a new 24-page catalog issued 
by Will Corp. The disposable culture 
dishes, flasks and tubes described can 
be thrown away after use to conserve 


| costly, time-consuming washing and 
| sterilizing operations. Also included in 





the catalog are descriptions of non- 
breaking beakers, bottles, test tubes 
and other volumetric plastic ware and 
practically indestructible rattle-proof 
trays, racks, storage containers and 
tubing. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
895 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Modular construction. A condensed 
(16-page) version of its Catalog 106 
covering the complete line of basic 
frames and components of the Emcor 
Modular Enclosure System is available 


| from Elgin Metalformers Corp. The 


complete catalog features comprehen- 
sive technical and engineering data, 
specifications, drawings, photographs 
and illustrations on the units and com- 
ponent parts. A color-coded price list 
and handy ordering guides supple- 
ment the new literature. 


For a free copy of this condensed catalog, circle 
number 893 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Sanitation. Preventive plant mainte- 
nance and effective sanitation control 
are discussed in three new pamphlets 
offered by Plunkett Chemical Co. They 
point out how accumulation of uric 
scale in washrooms results in costly 
stoppages, increased deterioration of 
plumbing, unpleasant odors and infec- 
tious bacteria. Also described are two 


programs of positive sanitation offered 
by the firm. A janitor’s instruction 
manual furnishing operational pro- 
cedures for hygienic sanitation is in- 
cluded. 


For free copies of these pamphlets, circle num- 
ber 868 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Floor trucks. In a colorful new 56-page 
catalog, The Hamilton Caster & Mfg. 
Co. presents its expanded line of four- 
wheel platform trucks, box trucks, 
shelf trucks, wagon trucks, two-wheel 
trucks, dollies, semi-live skid systems 
and other trucks for special uses. In- 
cluded is a buyer’s guide section that 
tells how to select manual equipment 
and includes data on available types of 
wheels, bearings, running gear ar- 
rangements and superstructures. 

For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
884 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Theatre equipment. An informative kit 
of materials on stage construction, 
stage equipment and theatrical hard- 
ware is offered by J. R. Clancy, Inc. 
Included are a 48-page catalog of 
stage machinery and hardware, a six- 
page flyer about the company’s Scene- 
Control—a push button scene shifting 
system—and reprints of two articles 
dealing with overhead stage construc- 
tion and the furnishing and design of 
the small stage. 





For free copies of this material, circle number 
890 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Maintenance. A _ six-page guide 
scribing maintenance and refinishing 
methods for most types of laboratory 
work surfaces has been prepared by the 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. The various top 
finishes, cements and air dry enamels 
available are described and prices are 
given. In addition, the most common- 
ly used laboratory service fixtures are 
described, illustrated and their prices 
are given. 


de- 


For a free copy of this guide, circle number 889 
on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Audio-visual. A new Title III Film- 
strip Correlation-Chart, designed to aid 
teachers and administrators in evaluat- 
ing materials recommended for pur- 
chase under Title III of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, has 
been made available by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. The chart cor- 
relates SVE filmstrip titles with various 
grade levels and subject areas in sci- 
ences, mathematics and modern for- 

continued on page 81 
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ANOTHER WAY 
EDUCATION 

: THROUGH 
» ELECTRONICS 











Ask any teacher...she'll say RCA 


Any subject springs into new life when RCA “‘Life-Tested’”* 
16mm Projectors add sight and sound. Junior and Senior 
models thread fastest and easiest in 16mm, run quietly as a 
whisper, throw 20% more light on screen to brighten films. 
‘In larger areas, Porto-Are delivers brilliant pictures and 
life-like sound. 


Students learn to speak a language when an RCA Language 
Laboratory supplements regular classroom instruction. Lan- 
guage teachers of long experience have worked with RCA 
engineers in designing Language Laboratory equipment 
which is simple and versatile enough for a system to meet 
any teacher’s preferences. RCA Language Laboratories are 
low-cost, readily expandable, easily installed and maintained. 


Y ou have your whole school at your fingertips with an RCA 

“Made-to-Order” Sound System. Your RCA Engineered 
Sound Distributor will help you plan a custom system 
around your own particular needs . . . and save you money 
by using only the RCA “building-block” components 
specifically required to do the job. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA “LIFE-TESTED” Pro- 
jectors. Individual components as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
continuous testing to ev aluate the durability and efficiency of all ope rating 
parts. ““LIFE-TESTED” at RCA means better, more reliable performance 
from RCA Projectors. 





Educational Services, Dept. B-40 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden 2, New Jersey 


Please send me complete RCA Electronic 
Aids to Education catalog. | am particularly 
Interested in 








Nome 





School 











City. 





Zone State 





RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) @ AtY\ Educational Services 
ec" Camden 2, New Jersey 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Why can’t we buy stock plans for schools? 


A survey of states shows that few found stock buildings 
successful or inexpensive for their educational programs. 


= = ® Early this year, the state 
board of education, Olympia, Wash., 
published results of an interesting 
survey it conducted while consider- 
ing the idea of stock plans for 
schools. A questionnaire was sent 
to forty-eight states. Forty-one re- 
sponded. 

The answers shed considerable 
light on the old question of stand- 
ardized schoolhouse design. 

Here are the questions and an- 
swers in summary form: 


1. Does your state currently have 
provisions for the use of stock plans 
in the administration of a_ state 
school building program? 


=" Four states responded yes—37 
responded no. The four that re- 
sponded yes indicated the use of 
stock plans was limited to four class- 
room buildings, or smaller. 


2. Are there any large school 
districts in your state now utilizing 
stock plans as a major part of their 
building program? 
™ Four states responded yes—37 
no. 


3. Have stock plans ever been a 
regular part of the state building 
program in your state? 


™ Seven states responded yes—-29 
no. One state indicated its pro- 
gram was in operation 40 years ago. 
Four indicated their stock plan pro- 
gram® were for small schools only, 
and had been abandoned several 
years ago. 


4. If the practice of using stock 
plans has been a part of the building 
program in your state and has been 
discontinued, please list the major 
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reasons for dropping the practice. 
™ Responses (Quotes): 

“1. Not adaptable to the chang- 
ing educational programs.” 

“Not readily adaptable to vary- 
ing site and weather conditions.” 

“Not adaptable to change in the 
construction and materials industry 
for best economy.” 

“With the construction of larger 
buildings due to the consolidation of 
schools, we find that local school 
authorities are not interested in the 
use of stock plans.” 

“Stock plans did not prove to be 
economical. They were costly in 
that many buildings were construct- 
ed which did not fit the site and 
were not suitable to meet commu- 
nity needs.” 

“We have not approved the use of 
any such plans since it is impossible 
to get construction at a reasonable 
cost without planning a building in 
keeping with the terrain of the site 
and the program to be offered.” 

. the cost of design is so 
small that it is more than made up in 
the added functionality and effi- 
ciency of the building designed for 
each situation . . . competition is 
eliminated if a certain stock product 
is specified . . . hence no savings.” 

“Stock plans were supplied by 
law for buildings not to exceed four 
classrooms. The law was deleted as 
the stock plans were not used by 
the districts.” 


5. If stock plans are being used 
or have been used in your state, 
what are the average costs (ex- 
pressed in percentage of cost of to- 
tal projects) for redesign and re- 


engineering the stock plans to fit a 
given site and a given locality? 


= Two states indicated 5 to 6%; 
two states indicated 3%; one state 
indicated 2 to 2.5%; 28 gave no 
figure. Four respondents indicated 
information was not available. 


6. In the usual situation wherein 
the school district contracts with an 
architect for an individual project, 
what percentage is usually paid for 
architectural services on new school 
construction? 


™ One state indicated 9%; one 
state indicated 6.5 to 8%; 25 states 
indicated 6%; six states indicated 
5 to 6%; one state indicated 4.5 to 
6%; one state indicated a sliding 
scale of 4 to 6%. Five states did not 
respond to this question. 


7. If fees are so designated, what 
percentage is for the design of the 
new structure? 


™ One state indicated 6.4%; two 
states indicated 6%; one state indi- 
cated 5.25%; six states indicated 
4.5%: one state indicated 4.25%; 
12 states indicated 4%; three states 
indicated 3 to 4%. Fifteen states 
made no indication on this question. 


8. What percentage is for the su- 
pervision during the construction 
period and final architectural in- 
spection? 
= Sixteen states indicated 2%; 
two states indicated 1.75%; one 
state indicated 1.6%; six states in- 
dicated 1.5%. Sixteen states did not 
respond to this question or indicat- 
ed fees could not be separated on 
the basis of design and supervision. 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


ETV progress report. Presented in this 
report are the results of the first na- 
tion-wide workshop on the use of tele- 
vision in the schools, held last June at 
the University of North Carolina. 
Teachers and principals from more 
than 200 school systems in 15 states 
attended to exchange ideas and infor- 
mation, discuss problems and _ assess 
the contribution to learning made by 
educational television. The report dis- 
cusses the progress of the two-year-old 
National Program in the Use of Televi- 
sion in the Public Schools. This is fol- 
lowed by a summary of findings on the 
telecast part of the lesson, the class- 
room followup, the curriculum, facili- 
ties and teacher education. 


THE NATIONAL PROGRAM IN THE USE OF 
TELEVISION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Available from The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 45 pages. 
Free. 


CURRICULUM 


Help for the gifted. The selection of 
enrichment materials presented in this 
informative booklet should prove in- 
valuable to teachers of exceptional 
children. Free and inexpensive offer- 
ings from a variety of sources in gov- 
ernment and industry are listed by sub- 
ject categories. The divisions include 
social studies, health, language arts, 
fine arts, science and mathematics. 
Materials include booklets, documents, 
maps, slides, portraits—all designed to 
enliven study and discussion and 
prompt gifted students to develop proj- 
ects of their own. Appended to each 
special subject section is a helpful list 
of suggestions for related activities 
which the teacher can use to enrich 
her classroom sessions. 


HERE’S HELP FOR YOUR GIFTED CHILD. 
Published by John F. Dean, Box 211, 
Newport Beach, Calif. 28 pages. 50 
cents. 


Mathematics. The various studies in 
mathematics education currently in 
progress are concisely summarized in 
this informative booklet, the first such 
summary to be made. Its six parts are 
devoted to elementary mathematics, 
secondary mathematics, college math- 
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ematics, school mathematics (grades 
K-college), teacher training and Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Within 
each section, the work of the study 
groups concerned with that particu- 
lar level is presented. The brief sum- 
maries present in outline form all 
pertinent data about each study 
group including sponsors, date of 
study, membership, procedure, pur- 
pose, results and recommendations, 
and the implications to be drawn from 
the results of the studies. Research for 
this summary was completed on June 
1, 1959. 


STUDIES IN MATHEMATICS EDUCATION. 
A Brief Survey of Improvement Pro- 
grams for School Mathematics. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., Chicago. 56 pages. 
50 cents. 


COOPERATION 


Schools and labor. Designed as a 
practical guide for labor leaders and 
union members who want to do 
something to help education, and for 
schoolmen who want this support, 
this 31-page booklet presents an out- 
line of our school systems. After stat- 
ing labor’s past and present interest 
in education it provides a capsule sum- 
mary of public school structure, the 
people who run the schools and the at- 
titudes which influence them. One sec- 
tion is devoted to those attitudes and 
approaches to public education which 
make for the most effective, continu- 
ing working relationships with school- 
men. Two dozen examples are cited of 
organized labor and individuals al- 
ready at work helping schools, and 
checklists are provided to encourage 
a labor-public school program for the 
community. 


HOW DO LABOR AND SCHOOLS WORK 
TOGETHER? National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools, 9 E. 40th St., New 
York City 16. 31 pages. Free. 


SCHOOL SAFETY 


Fire protection. Outlines of various 
accepted procedures for maintaining, 
protecting, recharging and inspecting 
the most commonly used fire extin- 
guishing equipment, are presented in 
this fire safety handbook. It contains 


sections devoted to portable extin- 
guishers and systems utilizing fixed 
high pressure carbon dioxide, fixed ~ 
foam, and standpipe and inside hose. 
The mandatory and recommended 
procedures listed will prove helpful to 
all school persons concerned with the 
use of fire extinguishing equipment. 
A clear, two-color chart, “How to Se- 
lect a Fire Extinguisher,” suitable for 
display on bulletin boards, school 
lounge areas, etc., is available with 
the handbook. 


F.E.M.A. HANDBOOK OF SAFETY CODES. 
Fire Equipment Manufacturers’ Assoc., 
Inc., One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Free. 


PURCHASING 


Color materials. Designed as an aid 
to purchasing, this newly-revised 
booklet presents simple, practical tests 
to determine the suitability of color 
materials for classroom use. It will 
prove particularly useful to adminis- 
trators and teachers who, though not 
artists or art specialists themselves, are 
responsible for the selection of color 
materials. 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR COLOR MA- 
TERIALS BUDGET. The Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Institute, Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Free. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Role of the high school. Flexibility is 
the key word in this study of the high 
school’s role in the education of ado- 
lescents. The report strongly approves 
of the comprehensive high school 
which provides the student with a 
wide choice of courses and permits him 
to live and work with people of differ- 
ing backgrounds. Ideally, this report 
says, the curriculum should be under 
constant scrutiny to keep it timely and 
dynamic. The school should offer the 
student a variety of experiences but 
his program should be tailored for 
him alone and for his individual tal- 
ents and potential. One-third to one- 
half of the student’s time should be 
spent on general education; the re- 
mainder should be used by him to 
develop his talents and to further his 
personal goals. While flexibility in 
courses is recommended, the student 
also needs an “anchorage” throughout 
his school career. This anchor may be 
supplied by a homeroom group that 
remains constant or a particular staff 
member acting as_ friend, guide and 
counselor during the four-year period. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL WE NEED. Assoc. 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1201 16 St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 28 pages. 50 cents. 
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ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES 
EDUCATION 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 





You soon hear results when 
you supplement classroom 
work with lessons that talk. 
With an RCA Language Laboratory, each student 
receives tape-recorded lessons via a headset in his 
individual booth. There’s more time for teachers to 
work individually with students—and a spoken language, 
not merely a written one, is learned. 


With this goal foremost in mind, RCA specialists in 
sound have teamed with educators to develop a broadly 
diversified line of Language Laboratory equipment. 
Versatile RCA systems allow a teacher to: (1) Use as 
many as 10 lesson tape recordings simultaneously; (2) 
hear both the master tape and student’s voice; (3) talk 
with any student in a two-way conversation; (4) monitor 
each student selectively; (5) record student responses 
on central tape recorder; (6) insert comments during 
this recording. For student recording, both standard 
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LANGUAGE IS SPEECH—WHY NOT TEACH IT THAT WAY 


...With an RCA Language Laboratory 


tape decks and new cartridge tape recorders are avail- 
able for use in individual booths. 


You can readily plan a Laboratory to suit individual 
preferences...a Laboratory flexible enough for use 
from elementary grades through graduate work. It’s 
also easy to add to your RCA Language Laboratory 
or vary it to suit changing needs. RCA offers a lower 
price tag than most, thanks mainly to the simplicity 
with which RCA engineers have designed the equip- 
ment. All-transistor construction of the RCA Laboratory 
means minimum wiring; thus installation costs are kept 
at rock-bottom. For school purchasing convenience, 
a lease-to-own plan is available for your RCA Lan- 
guage Laboratory. 


Your RCA Language Laboratory dealer helps you plan 
the system which best meets your requirements and costs 
you least. For his name, write Radio Corporation of 
America, Language Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


(Circle number 727 for more information) 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 





A digest of current happenings in public education 


Ruling barring trips 
on school money fought 


The Portland, Ore., school board 
has filed a test suit designed to upset a 
state attorney general’s ruling that dis- 
tricts may not use school funds to send 
employees or board members out of 
the state. 

The friendly suit will be filed in con- 
nection with a trip to Chicago taken by 
Superintendent J. W. Edwards. The 
board ordered Edwards to take the 
trip so that he could attend a meeting 
of superintendents of districts of over 
200,000. 

The board passed a resolution find- 
ing it “to the interest of the district” for 
the superintendent to attend the semi- 
annual meeting of large city superin- 
tendents. 

A recent attorney general’s opinion 
held that no school board member or 
employee of a school district could 
travel outside the state on district 
funds. The opinion was rendered in 
connection with the attempt by two 
districts to use district funds to defray 
part of the costs of their superintend- 
ents on a tour of schools in the Soviet 
Union. 
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Budget cut forces 
less fire protection 


In the wake of the Chicago school 
fire, last December, a national maga- 
zine surveyed—through the National 
Fire Protective Association—the safety 
conditions in seven major cities. 

The survey was taken in March and 
at that time the City of Pittsburgh was 
rated as poor in three of seven areas: 
alarm systems, fireproof interiors and 
enclosed stairwells. 

The board and _ administration, 
aware of the problems, earmarked 
$670,000 in a multi-million dollar 
budget for fire safety improvements. 
Then the blow fell. The Pennsylvania 
General Assembly - (legislature), as 
part of a rural vs. urban fight, reduced 
the city’s 1959-60 tax requests to 58% 
of the total sought. 

As a result of that cut, Pittsburgh 
has been forced to cut its fire safety 
budget to just $24,600. Only top prior- 
ity projects were approved “because 
the lives of children are concerned.” 

Plans to rewire and relight boilers, 
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to put on new roofs and install new in- 
cinerators had to be dropped. 

Of course the children didn’t choose 
to live in the city or the country. But 
it is their lives that the politicians are 
gambling with. 
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School children lose to 
political ambitions 


New York State’s voters, by a 
margin of 350,000, made New York 
City’s school children the latest vic- 
tims of “politics” by defeating a badly 
needed $500 million bond authoriza- 
tion. New York State laws let residents 
of the whole state vote on the big 
city’s financial matters. 

The bond issue became the field of 


battle between two warring elements 
within the city’s Democratic, Party. 
Meanwhile, the Republican-controlled 
state house which, observers felt, was 
the only body influential enough to 
swing a majority of voters to the 
bonds, hardly lifted its voice. 

The result of these political shenani- 
gans was that the children—with 
neither a voice nor a vote—became 
footballs for the politicians. And like 
all footballs, they got kicked around. 
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Parent-teacher conferences 
blocked by state laws 


Parent-teacher conferences are being 
eliminated in Wesport, Conn., due to a 
strict interpretation of state attendance 





Too good to miss... 


Not sent . . . The draft board of Montpelier, Vt., decided not to send 


Teacher Donald L. Lindsley II, into the Army, after one of his students 
wrote a letter to President Eisenhower asking that he be deferred. The 12- 
year-old praised the teacher for “his proficiency in duties as principal, 
teacher and athletic coach.” Lindsley got an occupational deferment. We 
like the idea. 


No gent . . . Teacher Carl Sexton doesn’t have the same kind of admirers. 


His problems started when he and three teen-age boys stood around one 
day watching a girl change a tire. “It seems to me you men could at least 
help that girl,” boomed a woman’s voice from a nearby house. Slightly 
embarrassed, Driver Education Teacher Sexton had to explain that it was 
just a part of the course. 


Big dent . . . Taxpayers in Hotchkiss Hollow, N. Y., had nothing but a big 


dent in their pocketbooks to show after all the excitement was over. This 
community of 95— including 10 school children—was suddenly enlarged 
by the arrival of a family with six school-age children. Taxes were im- 
mediately tripled to supply a new school bus and tuition for the youngsters. 
Trouble is, the family moved back out of town. Now they’re trying to figure 
out what to do with all that extra tax money. Any ideas? 


Strange scent . . . Something smelled rotten to taxpayers in a low-income 


section of Houston, Tex., when the school board announced plans for the 
construction of two schools. One, a junior-senior high school for their 
children, was to have a combination cafeteria-auditorium. The other, a 
junior high school in a wealthy area was to have separate auditorium and 
cafeteria facilities plus a swimming pool. When the poorer residents com- 
plained they were told that a swimming pool in their section would cost 12 
classrooms. The board finally compromised by agreeing to separate audi- 
torium and cafeteria facilities for the poorer school—still no pool. 
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laws made by the state education of- 
fice. 

The Westport schools have been is- 
suing just one report card a year in the 
elementary schools, substituting par- 
ent-teacher conferences for any others. 
But the conferences have cut into the 
school year so much, the state con- 
tends, that children are not getting 
the amount of schooling stipulated by 
law. 

Under the conference system, classes 
were dismissed at noon for one week in 
the fall and another in the spring. 
Conferences were held during these 
periods. Students attend school four 
hours a day, but the state refuses to 
credit the district for a day’s work for 
any of the time spent in school during 
these two weeks. As aresult, the schools 
are failing to meet the 180-day mini- 
mum year. 

Since the state board has refused to 
change its ruling regarding the half- 


day weeks, and the district must meet 
the requirements to obtain state aid, 
the parent-teacher conferences are be- 
ing dropped for the remainder of the 
current year. 

Local board officials have an- 
nounced their intention to return to the 
conference system next year. They 
hope to accomplish this by lengthen- 
ing the school day or the school year 
sufficiently to be able to overcome state 
objections. 
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Teacher complaint cites 
violation of standards 

A New York City school teacher has 
charged his employers—the city’s 
board of education—with “flagrant, de- 
liberate and widespread violation” of 





Problems, problems, problems 


A random look around the nation and the world has revealed this group of 
thorny problems being tackled by schools and school boards at the present 


time. 


Petticoats . . . The school buses of 
Charleroi, Pa., are overcrowded, not 
by too many students but by too 
many petticoats. As the transporta- 
tion manager explained: “The girls 
won't let the boys sit beside them on 
the bus for fear their starched and 
frilly petticoats will get mussed.” So 
the boys stand and the buses get over- 
crowded. A frill problem, we'd 
think. 

Playing fields . . . The world-fam- 
ous playing fields of Eton College, 
in Eton, where all England’s great 
battles are won, were baked so hard 
this fall that they had to be closed 
after 35 students suffered fractured 
legs, arms and collarbones during 
two weeks of the soccer season. It 
was the first time in 520 years that 
such a decision had to be made. 


Maternity leave . . . Can men an- 
ticipate birth? This notty problem 
is occupying the school board in 
West Hartford, Conn., which has 
been discussing its leave of absence 
clause. When one board member 
claimed that the phrase “maternity 
leave will be granted to persons 
anticipating birth” was redundant, 
the superintendent countered by not- 
ing, “at least we took out the word 
‘women.’” And why can’t a man 
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anticipate birth, asked a non-redun- 
dant board member? And so the de- 
bate rages. 

Flag flying . . . To fly or not to fly 
the flag on holidays is a $25,000 
question in Cincinnati. State law re- 
quires the display of the flag on days 
when school is in session. Cincinnati 
likes to fly it on five holidays, too. 
But this, it seems, is costing the 
schools some $5,000 in overtime 
custodial salaries for each of the five 
days. The question is: how do you 
drop the flag without seeming un- 
patriotic? 

Boy meets girl . . . Perhaps the 
most perplexing problem is that fac- 
ing college officials in Karachi, Pakis- 
tan. Pakistani co-eds, having won 
the right to uncover their faces, are 
now painting them with lipstick, eye 
shadow and the like. The new scen- 
ery has been driving the male stu- 
dents to distraction—so much so that 
Karachi University has just had the 
worst examination results in its his- 
tory. After much _ consideration 
school officials have come up with a 
solution. Boys are forbidden to talk 
to girls on campus and may be fined 
$1 for doing so. It hasn’t helped 
much though. After all, how can you 
penalize looking? 





state regulations concerning the size of 
high school classes. 

In an appeal to the state commis- 
sioner of education, filed on behalf of 
the teacher by the Teachers Guild, 
Franklin Smith asserted that the num- 
ber of hours he taught each day, mul- 
tiplied by the number of students 
taught, totaled 187, which is more than 
the state mandated maximum total of 
150. 

The suit was filed on behalf of Mr 
Smith and other teachers in the sys- 
tem “similarly situated.” The appeal 
stated that academic high schools in 
the city were faced with “appalling 
conditions with respect to class size”: 
that increased student failures were a 
direct result of overcrowded classes: 
and that they “may well constitute a 
fire hazard, classrooms being occupied 
by numbers greater than safety stand- 
ards permit.” 

A spokesman for the board ad- 
mitted that most of the essential facts 
cited are correct but claimed that this 
was the result of a limited school 
budget. The board, he said, will have 
to do some “tall explaining why we’ve 
had this slip-back after years of 
progress.” 
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Morning prayer plan 
dropped in St. Louis 


A proposal to open each school day 
with a nondenominational prayer has 
been dropped in St. Louis. Board 
Member Daniel L. Schafly withdrew 
his proposal because it had caused too 
much tension and controversy in the 
community. 

Opposition to the prayer plan was 
led by the Reverend O. Walter Wag- 
ner, executive director of the Metro- 
politan Church Federation. Dr. Wag- 
ner’s opposition was based on his 
belief that “the home and church 
should be solely responsible for the 
prayer habits of children.” 
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Students organize to cut 
failures of fellows 


A student-inspired move on_ the 
campus of the La Jolla, Calif., high 
school has resulted in higher academic 
grades and continued eligibility for 
many of the school’s athletes. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Low Grades to Athletes—which was 

continued on page 28 
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Announcing! the cleaner 


that gives you a full bucket’s 
worth of cleaning power every 
time! 

Johnson’s FORWARD...never 
Suffers power fade-out. Even 
when it’s loaded with dirt you 
know its cleaning action isn't 
giving out! 

Now, try FORWARD and see 
what it means to get all the 
cleaning power you pay for! 
Call your local Johnson's Wax 
Distributor... or write 

S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 


service Products Division 
SM-12, Racine, Wisconsin. 


New Johnson's Forward 
a product of JOHNSON ’S 


service products division : WAX 
™ 
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later expanded to give aid and com- 
fort to those who could neither pass 
classes nor footballs—was formed by 
the students of the high school who 
considered themselves academically 
able to help out in an emergency. 

In order to protect the innocent, and 
encourage classmates to apply, those 
students who feel in need of academic 
aid need only drop their name, ad- 
dress and telephone number in a spe- 
cially designated—and locked—locker. 
Members of the Prevention Society 
open the locker, divide up the prob- 
lems and call at home those who have 
asked for help. 





For School Playgrounds 


~ 


The group has a faculty advisor 
who, fortunately, teaches such diverse 
subjects as math, English and social 
studies. 
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Practical politics taught 
in citizenship course 


Senior students taking a course in 
citizenship at Levittown. N. Y.’s Divi- 
sion Avenue High School are getting a 
lesson in practical politics. Each day 
six of the 108 students spend part of 
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It’s “Fun Unlimited” for the kids 
on Walk-Top surfaced playgrounds. 


Xs 


Here’s Why: 
WALK-TOP® 
Surfaces are: 


Non-Abrasive « Fast Draining 
True Plane « Smooth Textured 
Resilient « Wear-Resistant 
Easy to Maintain « Economical 


x 
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Compare: smooth, Walk-Top with rough, 
“‘road-type”’ pavement: then Choose the 
surface you want for your playground! 


Now proved on millions of square feet of play areas from coast to coast, 
Walk-Top is unequalled for safety, performance, appearance, and overall 
economy. Ahead of new playground construction or resurfacing of existing 
pavements, call our nearest office for complete information. 


*By permission of Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., for candies 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


320 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 

St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Portland 8, Ore. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
San Juan 23, P.R. 


BITUMULS® Emulsified Asphalts » CHEVRON® Paving Asphalts « LAYKOLD® Asphalt Specialties 


(Circle number 702 for more information) 





their school time at Democratic, Re- 
publican or board of elections head- 
quarters. 

Students are given the opportunity 
to throw their usual “embarrassing” 
questions at the politicians and, more 
important, they actually participate in 
each organization’s political work. 

The seniors have handed out leaf- 
lets, answered telephones, rung door- 
bells and helped in the preparation of 
campaign materials. Parents of each of 
the seniors have given permission for 
the visits. “There seems to be a lot of 
enthusiasm by the parents and kids,” 
says Teacher Richard Streb. ‘“There’s 
a feeling by both of them that it’s a 
good thing that can’t hurt.” 
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Iowa educational quality 
to be rated by computer 


An electronic computer will be put 
to use by Iowa’s Department of Public 
Instruction to determine which of the 
state’s schools are good and which 
bad. 

The computations are being made 
with a $50,000 grant under Title 10 of 
the National Defense Education Act. 
The title provides up to $50,000 a 
year in federal matching funds to help 
state education units improve the qual- 
ity, reliability and speed of collecting 
and reporting educational information. 

It will take three years to put Iowa's 
plan into full operation, according to 
Paul Johnston, assistant superintend- 
ent. The plan is to obtain information 
from each school district in the state 
on teacher training and experience, 
class size, course offering, building and 
equipment facilities, and finances. 

This information will be coded for 
electronic computers and weighed to- 
gether by a formula to produce rat- 
ings of the quality of education in each 
Iowa school. 

The Iowa program was _ highly 
praised by James E. Gibbs, Jr., chief of 
the U.S. Education Offfice’s _ state 
school system. “If what Iowa is doing 
were adopted throughout the nation,” 
Gibbs said, “the aims of Title 10 
would be met.” 
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High school students 
ask for shorter day 


High school students in Jeanette, 
Pa., are demanding a shorter school 
day—and their superintendent thinks 
they should get it. 

Students at the high school have 

continued on page 33 
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There are many Cyclone Fences now stand- 
ing that are 30, 40 or even 50 years old. 
They control traffic daily at industrial 
plants, municipal projects, schools, ware- 
houses and parks 

USS Cyclone Steel Fence can give this 
type of protection because it’s built to 
last. The woven chain link fabric is heav- 
ily galvanized after weaving to resist cor- 
rosion. The posts are rugged. They won’t 


How to give your property heave with frost or fall with shock or 


impact. And the gates are balanced to 


| ti f t ti open and close countless times without 
as ing ence pro ec ion dragging. 
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For more proof of Cyclone's excellence, see what hap- 
pened when special panels were subjected to gruelling tests. 
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Different situations . . . different tests . . . with the same result every time. 
Cyclone Steel Chain Link Fence can take punishment and come back for more. 
Fire and heat couldn’t melt that heavily galvanized steel fabric. Highly corrosive 
salt atmosphere could not cause destruction, not in 10 years’ time. Not even the 
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Steel Fence is your best buy 


powerful force of that hurtling car damaged the Cyclone Fence beyond usefulness. 


Isn’t this proof that USS Cyclone Fence would be the best investment to protect 
your plant, school or other property? 
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+». Scourging fire from a military flame thrower 
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Where maximum security installations are required, such as 
around an atomic energy plant, special gates and electrical 
operating equipment can be provided to control traffic. 











Cyclone Fence controls admission to athletic events and keeps out uninvited 
guests. It makes a safe playground for small children, protects them from the 
dangers of traffic and wanderlust. 














whatever 


your fencing needs, 


(iss) Cyclone 


can supply them 


Cyclone is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of property protection fence. It has been 
the leader in producing quality chain 

link fence and in establishing proper 
specifications. Cyclone Fence is backed 

by all the research and engineering 
facilities of U S Steel. Remember this when 
you specify property protection fence. 

For more information, write to 

Cyclone Fence Dept., American Steel & Wire, 
614 Superior Ave., N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


Huge trucks roar in and out of this warehouse 
every day, and sometimes they sideswipe the 
fence. Yet, after long, hard service the fence is 
still in good condition. 
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petitioned the school board to shorten 
the day by 40 minutes. The students, 
who moved into a new building this 
fall, found that their traditonal 65- 
minute lunch hour had been shaved to 
a mere 26 minutes and that they were 
being asked to stay in school until 
4 p.m., 40 minutes longer than before. 

Superintendent Henry W. Pharaoh 
has indicated substantial agreement 
with the sentiments of his students, 
contending that they are showing signs 
of “mental fatigue” during the final 
period of each day. Pharaoh has sug- 
gested that each period be cut from 
46 to 41 minutes. 

The dispute revolves _ basically 
around an interpretation of educator- 
inspired demands for more schooling. 
According to the majority of the school 
board, which instituted the longer 
day, this means schools ‘should be in 
session more hours daily. Superintend- 
ent Pharaoh has argued that longer 
school years, not days, are more to the 
point. The Jeanette school day is the 
longest in the area. 


emulates aero. 


State study critical | 
of school objectives 


A two-year study ‘conducted by 
2,000 interested persons in Connecti- 
cut, 75% of them laymen, has re- 
vealed that most of the state’s resi- 
dents want the schools to concentrate 
more on “a good education” and less 
on supplementary services. 

Among the latter is included driver 
training which the residents seem to 
feel should be eliminated or made an 
after-school subject. The study was 
supported by the Ford Foundation. 

In order of importance, the Con- 
necticut Yankees said that the primary 
Tesponsibilities of the schools are 
teaching English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, history and other social studies, 
and foreign languages. 

Priority ratings for art, music, 
health and physical education, indus- 
trial arts, homemaking and business 
education were also advocated. 

More than half of those participat- 
ing supported ‘public kindergartens 
and adult education courses. A size- 
able group also advocated establishing 
13th and.14th years of school. 
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Teacher suspended for 
refusing lesson plans 


A debate on the rights of a teacher 
to refuse to submit lesson plans two 
weeks in advance has led to the sus- 
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pension of the head of the English de- 
partment in the Fox Lane High School 
of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Teacher James R. Worley, who has 
taught at the school for eight years, 
was suspended by Principal Arthur B. 
Shedd when Worley refused to relent 
in his position. 

Teachers at the school were ordered 
last year to submit lesson plans five 
days in advance. Worley complied with 
this ruling, he said, because he did not 
feel it was a serious enough incursion 
on teachers’ rights to warrant a refusal. 
This year, when the two-week ruling 
was set down, he refused to comply. 





Worley said teachers consider such 
lesson plans a farce and suggested they 
were being asked for them only to im- 
press an accrediting agency that will 
visit the school next spring. 

Teachers in Mt. Kisco’s two other 
high schools are not required to sub- 
mit lesson plans in advance, though 
they do turn in a plan of course work 
for the whole year. 

Worley’s suspension was for 30 days 
with the possibility that the board will 
dismiss him. Since he has tenure at the 
school, the case would then probably 
be appealed to the state board of 
tenure. 
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TV Camera puts 
Instructional TV 
within your 
reach...right now! 














(Circle number 723 for more information) 


This first fully-transistorized TV 
camera for educational use is 
revolutionary in compactness, 
low cost, ease of operation, bril- 
liant performance and reliability. 
Before you buy wy closed-circuit 
television, be sure to see this 
remarkable Philco camera. Our 
engineers will gladly help you 
design a TV system to fit. your 
specific requirements.Get thefacts 
now... write for your free copy 
of the Philco TV Planning Book. 


PHILCO® Government & Industrial Division 
4702 Wissahickon Avenve, Phila. 44, Penna. 
In Canada: Phileo Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 
Don Mills, Ontario 
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Does Federal Aid 
mean Federal Control? 


When the Cincinnati school board rejected aid under the 
National Defense Education Act, the majority said they feared 
the beginning of federal control of their schools. In this tape- 
recorded interview, Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 


of Education, discusses Cincinnati’s three main objections. 
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# = & Js it possible to make a wholly objective appraisal of federal 
aid? Probably not. For more than 10 years the issue has been fought 
pro and con in states and local communities as well as in the Congress 
of the United States. Powerful and well-organized groups have taken 
opposite sides. The basic issues have been obscured—and both sides 


have been, and are, equally guilty of contributing to the confusion. 


Fe? ro fo rC eG S favoring support, rest their case on one funda- 


mental issue after all the methods and means have been stripped away. 
They say: all children in the U. S. do not have equal educational oppor- 
tunity because some states and some communities won't—or can't afford 
to—provide education of high quality. They insist that universal educa- 
tion has thus been thwarted and that the U. S. Government has the 
solemn duty to meet the imbalance. Lately, with an eye to the cold war, 
they have added to their basic argument the importance of education 
in national defense. 


Con fo rces resisting federal support, have an opposite 


and equally compelling argument. They say: Education in the U. S. is 


better supported financially than anywhere else in the world—including. 


Russia. They point to the fact that since 1900 enrollments have doubled, 
national income has risen 25-fold, and school expenditures have multi- 
plied 60-fold. They argue that ineffective use of funds—not lack of them 
—is responsible for our educational shortcomings. To this they add the 
threat that federal support will ultimately mean federal control—a re- 
sult abhorrent to both the PROs and CONSs. 


Both arguments can be effectively countered. It is not the purpose of 
this article to further contribute to the basic battle. 

More pertinent is the fact that for many years there has been, in various 
ways, federal partnership involving cooperation with educational agen- 
cies. The National Defense Education Act of 1958 is typical. To a limited 
degree, it can be examined as a case study of the fundamental question: 
“Does federal aid mean federal control?” 


Federal aid vs federal support 


It is important to recognize at the outset the very real difference 
between support and aid—for the NDEA is aid, not support. James Mc- 
Caskill, an official of the National Education Association, which strongly 
favors support, presents these categoric differences: 

Federal aid is intended to stimulate educational activity rather than to 
underwrite it for a long period of time. 

Federal aid is usually directed to a special area rather than to general 
educational purposes. 

Federal aid tends to be remedial rather than fundamental. 

Federal aid tends to deal with emergency problems rather than long- 
range problems. 

Even acknowledging that these differences may have been oversimpli- 
fied by the NEA, it can be said that this country has taken a firm step 
in the direction of federal partnership in problems that, heretofore. have 
been considered as state and local. To that extent, after over a year of 
operation, it should be possible to probe for evidence—pro and con—that 
federal aid involves federal control. 

In the following tape-recorded interview, Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, answers SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors’ 
questions about federal control under the NDEA, 
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DR. LAWRENCE DERTHICK 


Last June, the Cincin- 
nati Board of Educa- 
tion, by a four to 
three vote, rejected almost 
$200,000 of federal aid. 
The majority gave three 
reasons. First, they said it 
was the first step toward 
federal control of their 
schools. Second, they said 
they were able to handle 
their own needs without 
handouts. Third, they point- 
ed out that they would only 
get $1.95 for every $100 
they contributed in federal 
taxes. Can we examine 
these arguments one at a 
time? 

DERTHICK: Yes. But first, let’s get 
our facts straight. Federal aid isn't 
anything new. Federal aid is older 
than the constitution. The Land Or- 
dinance of 1785 and the Northwest 


Ordinance of 1787 and the Land 
Grant College Acts are examples; 
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Provisions of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 


Title I—General provisions. Presents Congressional findings and policy 
declarations; prohibits federal control over curriculum, instructional programs, 


administration or personnel of the public schools; and defines the terms 


used throughout the act. 


Title Il—Loans to college and university students. Provides for fed- 
eral contributions to the establishment of student loan funds at colleges and 
universities so that qualified, needy students can borrow money at low cost, 
over long term from the colleges. 


Title 11!—Funds for strengthening science, mathematics and mod- 
ern foreign language instruction. Provides grants to state educational 
agencies and loans to non-profit private schools for: 

1. The purchase of !aboratory and other special equipment for science, 
mathematics or modern foreign language teaching in the public schools. 

2. The minor remodeling of laboratory or other space used for such equip- 
ment in these schools. 

3. The expansion or improvement in the public schools of supervisory or 
related services in science, mathematics and modern foreign language pro- 
grams. 


Title I1V—National defense fellowships. Provides additional fellow- 
ships in university graduate schools, particularly for students interested in 
college teaching. 


Title V—Guidance, counseling and testing. Authorizes grants to state 
educational agencies to help establish and maintain programs of testing, 
guidance and counseling in secondary schools. 

Provides assistance to colleges and universities for training institutes to im- 
prove the qualifications of counseling and guidance personnel in secondary 
schools. 


Title Vi-—Language development. Establishes centers for teaching 
modern foreign languages—and related information about countries involved 
—not generally taught in the U. S. 

Provides for advanced training institutes for public school teachers of modern 
foreign languages. 


Title Vil—Research and experimentation in educational media. 
Encourages the use of television, radio, motion pictures and related materials 
in teachina programs through grants to public and private groups to determine 
how these materials can be put to better use in the schools. 


Title Vill—Area vocational education programs. Assists the states in 
developing and improving their area vocational education programs for 
training skilled technicians in fields vital to national defense. 


Title IX—Science information service. Creates a Science Information 
Service for the improved dissemination of scientific knowledge through the 
use of indexing, abstracting and translating. 


Authorizes the study of new, improved methods of making this information 
available. 


Title X—Improvement of statistical services of state educational 
agencies. Authorizes federal grants to states to help them improve and 
strengthen the statistical services of their educational agencies. 
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or, look at the Vocational Educa- 
tion Acts. They are a little more 
than 40 years old and, again, we 
have federally assisted programs 
operating in education without in- 
terference. In fact, to cite a more 
recent example, we have the case 
of Public Laws 815 and 874 where- 
by the federal government gives 
aid to local school districts suffer- 
ing a federal impact, such as a tre- 
mendous new air base that sudden- 
ly pours thousands of children into 
the local school district. 

A doctoral dissertation done at 
Columbia University about two 
years ago reflected an investigation 
into the more than 3,000 participat- 
ing school districts to determine 
whether there was any evidence 
of federal control. 

The superintendents who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire indi- 
cated almost without exception that 
there was no evidence of federal 
control accompanying the federal 
assistance provided under these 
programs. 

Q. Dr. Derthick, speaking practical- 
ly, is it possible not to “control,” to 
some degree, when you set stand- 
ards? Isn’t the very idea of the Office 
of Education approving something a 
form of control? 

DERTHICK: Not really. Take the 
National Defense Education Act. 
As you know, it is administered ac- 
cording to plans evolved by each 
individual state. But it is an Act 
of Congress. So, Congress, repre- 
senting all the people, declares the 
intent or purpose of the legislation. 
In the case of NDEA it was to 
strengthen education at critical 
points in the national interest. To 
consider one example, there is a 
provision for strengthening science, 
math, and modern foreign language 
programs. Now, what you are sug- 
gesting is that when Congress di- 
rects the money toward science, 
math, and foreign language—in- 
stead of history and English— 
you have a form of federal control. 
We don’t think so. The national in- 
terest is at stake. In defining the 
national interest, Congress simply 
stimulates a state to point its efforts 
at a given time more specifically to 
meet urgent national needs and 
opens the door for the state to ob- 
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“I know that a great many 
communities are not 
supporting 


education to the maximum 
of their abilities.” 


tain assistance if it elects to do so. 

If the choice is to participate, to 
qualify for federal aid the state 
simply prepares a plan designed to 
carry out the intent of Congress— 
a plan that also is in harmony. with 
the state laws and _ procedures. 
There’s no compulsion. The Office 
of Education merely serves in a 
consultative role in helping the 
states design that kind of a plan. 
When the plan is approved, it is up to 
the state to employ personnel, es- 
tablish regulations, and otherwise 
administer the program. The state 
may choose to ask our advice on 
curriculum and program matters. 
It can take that advice or not, as it 
wishes. You’re right when you say 
that the law lays down certain pur- 
poses for which the money is to be 
used. But these are not standards 
set up by the Office of Education. 
They reflect the purposes outlined 
by the representatives of all of the 
people in Congress assembled. The 
state, through its plan, indicates the 
guidelines whereby the local districts 
and all concerned may work together 
to achieve those purposes within the 


framework of state administration... 


Obviously the state would expect 
each local district to adhere to its 
own state plan. 


Q. But what about the unwritten 
law—the administrative decisions 
that will be applied later if a state 
becomes involved in a federal aid 
situation? 

DERTHICK: Let’s take an actual ex- 
ample. We have been asked our. 
opinion as to whether the purchase 
of general classroom furniture 
would qualify in terms of strength- 
ening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages. Remem- 


‘ber, now, that the state under its 


plan has a primary responsibility 
for pinpointing its efforts toward 
the. objectives. of the legislation. 
Naturally, the state is anxious to 
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employ its best judgment, drawing 
also. upon. the. experience and -prac- 
tices of other states as well-as seek- 
ing consultation: from the Office of 
Education. We, on our part, are 
likewise anxious to find the best an- 
swers and to reply to such inquiries 
with good advice so that the state 
may fulfill its obligation to the 


highest degree. In this case we ex- 


pressed the opinion that the pur- 
chase of general classroom furni- 
ture would be inconsistent with both 
the language and intent of the Act. 
As we work back and. forth in our 
consultative role with the profes- 


_ sional leaders of the states, we 


learn much from each other. Poli- 
cies and guidelines evolve in this 
process and are adapted and ap- 
plied by the states. 


Q. Dr. Derthick, the Defense Act 
has been in operation for some time 
now. Quite a few grants have been 
made. Have you had any complaints, 
yourself, from local school districts 
that have applied for aid? 

DERTHICK: -While. we have no rec- 
ord of complaints’ of' federal inter- 
ference from local school districts, 
this is really not pertinent because 
this office deals only with the state 
agencies. 


The four members of 
Q the Cincinnati school 
“~~ board whovoted 


against federal aid said 
that they felt they were 
able to pay their own way. 
This was one reason why 
they did not want to accept 
it. Isn‘t this really in the best 
American tradition? Doesn’‘t 
federal aid more or less en- 
courage a welfare state 
kind of psychology at the 
local level? 


DERTHICK: Let me answer you this 
way: Dr. James R. Killian, formerly 
the President’s special advisor on 
science, and presently chairman of 
the board of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in his testimony 
before a Congressional Committee, 
called attention to the fact that, 
in an age when mathematics is an 
essential ingredient to our survival, 
we are in danger of becoming a na- 
tion of mathematical illiterates. We 
have found, even in some of our 
most favored states, economically, 
a substantial shortage of math 
teachers. A large number of posi- 
tions are filled with teachers not ad- 
equately qualified for instruction in 
mathematics. In such a situation, 
with our national welfare at stake, 
the country cannot wait until 50,000 
school districts go ahead and do 
something on their own. We need 
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concerted action. We just can’t wait 
in times like these. 


Q. Then you disagree with the Cin- 
cinnati board’s action? 


Let us remember that the intent 
of assistance under NDEA is the 
selective identification of problems 
that need attention. In other words, 
NDEA is supposed to stimulate states 
and local school districts to meet 
these national needs. It has been 
reported that communities in sever- 
al states have indicated that they 
are in sympathy with the NDEA 
program but feel there are other 
communities more in need of assist- 
ance. In the case of Cincinnati, I 
think the board acted in the very 
best American tradition. There are 
certainly many communities in the 
State of Ohio that do need the 
money that Cincinnati did not elect 
to accept. It is quite in accord with 
the spirit of the NDEA that the 
Cincinnati funds be shifted to dis- 
tricts where the need is much great- 
er. At the same time, I do not con- 
cur in that part of the board’s rea- 
soning which would decline the 
money on the ground of federal 
control. After all, the public 
schools of Cincinnati have been 
cooperating in federally aided pro- 
grams for a great many years. I 
have never heard cited any in- 
stances of federal interference in 
the operation of federal aid to edu- 
cation in the Cincinnati schools. 


Q. Are you implying that some of 
our poorer states will not be able to 
afford, in the near future, to do an 
adequate job in providing an educa- 
tional program of good quality? 


DERTHICK: There are states in 
which people would have to make 
an effort three to four times greater 
than the effort made by people in 
the most favored states in order to 
provide an educational program of 
comparable quality. 

The question is, can we reason- 
ably expect the less favored states 
to try three to four times harder 
than the people in the most favored 
states to provide the quality of edu- 
cation for their children demanded 
by the national welfare? Yet the 
youngsters who go to school in those 
states are just as important as the 
youngsters anywhere else. More- 
over, as adult citizens many of 
them will be found scattered 
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throughout the country so that a 
more favored state will often suffer 
from the educational limitations of 
the less favored states. Youth is a 
national resource wherever it is 
found, and it is urgent that all be 
as well educated as possible. In our 
kind of world we can’t hope to 
compete in numbers; we must com- 
pete in quality. 


Q. You indicated that some states 
might try much harder and still not 
be able to achieve the educational 
program of a more favored state be- 
cause they don’t have the money be- 
hind them. It can be argued, how- 
ever, in answer to that, that the 
general cost of living is lower in a 
poor state and that it really costs less 
to educate children there. For ex- 
ample, teacher salaries are the major 
portion of the budget. Teacher salar- 
ies are lower in those areas, just as 
building costs are lower. 


DERTHICK: I would suggest that the 
person from the more favored state 
who holds that point of view live 
for a year in one of these other 
states. It is true that some living 
costs are lower in the poorer states. 
Housing, for example, might be 
cheaper, but not that much cheaper. 
The same statement could go for 
groceries and clothing, though 
standard brands certainly cost as 
much wherever you find them. 
And I see the same kinds of super- 
markets in all states. As for the 
lower salaries of teachers, that is a 
shame and a disgrace. It simply 
means that the poorer state cannot 
attract and hold as many good 
teachers. This means a poorer qual- 
ity of education generally, because 





DOES FEDERAL AID 
MEAN FEDERAL CONTROL? 


Congress itself has made sure that 
the National Defense Education 
Act would not open the door to 
federal control by providing Sec- 
tion 102 which declares: “Nothing 
contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any 
educational institution or school 
system.” 





it is a well-known fact that many 


experienced and __ well-qualified 
teachers migrate from a state pay- 
ing low salaries to a state that pays 
better, leaving more of the less 
qualified behind. The children suf- 
fer, and those teachers who are 
well qualified and who are faithful 
and loyal to their home states are 
paying the bill that all citizens 
should share. 


Do you feel most 

states and communi- 

ties are supporting 
education at the maximum 
level of their abilities? 
DERTHICK: No. I know that a great 
many communities in this country 
are not doing their part. In a com- 
munity where you have citizens 
who are active in public affairs, 
who are well informed, who know 
their schools and are sensitive to the 
needs and problems of _ those 
schools, almost invariably you have 
local support proportionate to the 
community’s financial ability. In 
communities, all too many, where 
we don’t have active citizen inter- 
est, almost invariably the school 
support is less than the community 
is able to provide. And so I think 
much must be done in this country 
to stimulate the community to do 
its share and to make certain that 
the state likewise is doing its share. 
The people of this country wili ul- 
timately have to determine just 
what are the proper shares for the 
local, the state, and the federal 
governments. And when that deter- 
mination has been made to the 
satisfaction of enough people, then 
I certainly would advocate the fed- 
eral government doing its full 
share. 


Q. There has been a proposal made 
that if a further federal assistance 
program is undertaken, something 
beyond NDEA, that some measure- 
ment should be made of local effort 
after a few years. It suggests that the 
federal government not continue to 
hand money to people who are not 
themselves doing their part. 


DERTHICK: I’m for that. 

Q. Do you think it is possible to 

measure accurately the effort that a 

community is making? 

DERTHICK: I think that through 
continued on page 75 
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—if you plan ahead. 


Central 
kitchens 





= @ & During the past 10 years 
many school districts have intro- 
duced central kitchens to keep food 
costs down. In the West, particular- 
ly, this idea of using one big kitchen 
to serve several schools has found 
marked acceptance. 

In theory, central kitchens are 
able to curtail costs by creating sav- 
ings in purchasing, accounting, stor- 
ing, quantity food preparation and 
serving. But theory doesn’t always 
work out in practice. The necessity 
for designing, building and equip- 
ping a large kitchen, and the ex- 
pense of purchasing carts and 
trucks to transport the cooked food 
to individual schools for service 
(and frequently having small kitch- 
ens and several employees on the 
receiving end) have, occasionally, 


By RICHARD FLAMBERT 


Partner 

Flambert and Flambert 
Food Service Consultants 
San Francisco and St. Louis 
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Most people agree that all children should have a 
hot school lunch, but often the expense of equipping 
individual kitchens at each school is prohibitive. 
Central kitchens may be the answer to this problem 


a better way 
to keep lunch 
costs down 


proved more costly than putting 
kitchens in each school. It’s a tricky 
operation. But the rewards in a well- 
conceived central plan warrant close 
study. 


Advantages available 

What are some of the advantages 
of a central kitchen? Among the 
chief ones are: 
Closer supervision. One specially 
trained person can be responsible 
for all phases of purchasing, receiv- 
ing, storing, preparation and trans- 
portation. 
Quality control. Quality and uni- 
formity of prepared food can be 
more easily effected. 
Greater efficiency. Only one staff 
needs to be organized and trained to 
do a job properly. The unevenness 
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What's wrong with central feeding? 


Editor’s note: We have asked Author Flambert, as an avowed advocate of 
central feeding, to present his answers to nine common objections that educa- 
tors and others have voiced concerning central kitchens. His reactions are 
given below. 


OBJECTION: All food is the came. All children must eat the same 
food, with no choice. 


Flambert: There should be sufficient variety in the meals to provide the 
children food they like on most occasions; but it is difficult to allow free choice 
with a 25- to 30-cent plate lunch and still meet food and payroll costs. 


OBJECTION: No special dishes can be prepared for the teachers. 


Flambert: It must be remembered that the school lunch program is for 


children, not for the faculty. Nutritious food for children is just as good for: 


adults, who are generally given larger portions for slightly higher prices. 


OBJECTION: Many receiving schools have the same amount of 
equipment as regular kitchens. 


Flambert: This is frequently valid. The fault, however, lies in planning. In 
a well-planned feeding set-up (see article), this will not occur. 


OBJECTION: Food is slopped in transportation. 

Flambert: This is seldom true any longer. In the first place, the carts are 
held rigidly in the trucks so that practically no swaying or jolting occurs. In 
the second place, the preparation of items such as soup has usually been 
discontinued. 


OBJECTION: Children are unable to experience the appetizing 
odors and friendly, affectionate attention generally afforded by 
individual school cafeterias. 

Flambert: This could be valid; however, most contact with children is 
established at serving time under any circumstances. 


OBJECTION: Frequently central kitchens are installed in districts 
where completely equipped kitchens are operating and where 
habit patterns have already been set. This results in disappoint- 
ment and resentment. 


Flambert: This is true. There is no point in installing a central kitchen in a 
district where individual kitchens are working satisfactorily. 


OBJECTION: Frequently the receiving schools over-order, and left- 
over food is either given to the children as seconds or thrown out. 


Flambert: This is a matter of cooperation. There is no justification for waste 
at any time. 


OBJECTION: Existing receiving schools’ food service areas are 
usually not designed to receive carts and other means of trans- 
portation. Remodeling is expensive. 


Flambert: This is generally valid; however, the use of carts is not compulsory, 
and in most cases other means of transporting food can be worked out. It is 
obviously better for a central kitchen to be set up in a school district where 
no kitchens exist than to try to solve the increased cost problem by building 
a central kitchen in an area where kitchens already exist. 


OBJECTION: It is impossible to mass produce food and have it taste 
homemade. 


Flambert: It is the duty of kitchen planners to avail themselves of all in- 
formation regarding technological changes made in methods of production 
and in equipment. When proper supervision and care are given to food pro- 
duction, this criticism is not valid. It must be remembered that no two cooks or 
managers get the same results, and many children are penalized in individual 
schools because of inferior cooking. A central kitchen can eliminate this. 
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of multi-kitchen personnel is elimi- 
nated. 


Reduced cost. It costs less to produce 
in large quantities and waste can be 
held to a minimum. 

Menu research. Individual schools 
have neither the facilities nor the 
time to plan new dishes or to take ad- 
vantage of modern technological 
changes. 

Equipment and space saving. Where 
receiving schools are given a mini- 
mum amount. of equipment with 
which to serve, savings are also ef- 
fected in less space requirements. 
Reduced payroll. When planning is 
done intelligently, fewer man-hours 
are required to plan, produce and 
serve the food. 


Needs careful planning 


The establishment of a central 
kitchen requires thorough planning. 
That is the stumbling block in most 
unsuccessful attempts. It is neces- 
sary, first, to forecast accurately the 
maximum requirements from the 
standpoint of number of schools, 
size of student bodies and percent- 
ages of participation. In some dis- 
tricts participation in the food serv- 
ice program may be as low as 25%. 
In others, it may reach 90%. You 
can’t plan facilities intelligently 
without a good forecast of how 
many you'll feed and where they'll 
be fed. 

Location is sometimes a problem. 
In some areas it might be better to 
have a separate building in the cen- 
ter of the district rather than locate 
in a school. In others, it will be bet- 
ter to build a central kitchen in con- 
junction with a proposed secondary 
school. In some districts one central 
kitchen will do for the entire school 
system. In others—where a large 
territory is covered—it might be 
better to build two or even more 
central kitchens. Once a central 
kitchen has been decided upon and 
a location set, it is necessary to set 
a menu pattern and to determine 
whether the program should be part 
of the government “A” lunch pro- 
gram. 


Get ‘em while they’re hot 


The type of transportation that 
will be used to get the food from 
the central kitchen to the receiving 
schools will depend on the menu, 
the location of the schools, and the 
number of meals to be served. At 
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present there are four main meth- 
ods generally used: 


Vacuum cans. Food is taken directly 
from the ranges, ovens and refrig- 
erators and placed in pans which go 
into vacuum containers. In the re- 
ceiving schools the food is trans- 
ferred to hot and cold sections of a 
serving table. The two main advan- 
tages of this system are that food is 
kept hot or cold, and the use of food 
carts in transportation is unneces- 
sary. But the amount of time used in 
transferring food from one type of 
container to another and the need for 
a serving table are disadvantages to 
this system. In spite of this, districts 
using the vacuum-can method seem 
to be generally satisfied. 


Boxes and ordinary containers with 
tight-fitting lids. Food is simply put 
into the boxes, pans or pots and 
transported to the schools, where the 
pans and pots are placed on the 
serving table. For short hauls this 
method can work, but too often food 
has to be reheated in the receiving 
schools. 


Carts with hot and cold compart- 
ments. One section of the cart holds 
approximately 20 trays in which cold 
food is placed in the central kitchen. 
The hot section contains pans of 
food. At the receiving school the 
compartmented trays are removed 


continued on page 78 
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M4 Central kitchens should be planned 
so that steps and time are saved. 
Time, motion studies are recommended. 


Modern labor-saving equipment 
will do much to insure the success 
W of any central kitchen program. 
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The great grab bag 





GOVERNMENT 
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Your school district has but to raise its hand to participate in/one 


of the biggest assistance programs in history. Here are the facts. 


# 2 © A $7,500 lathe is being 
sold for a few hundred dollars. 
Duck cloth can be purchased for 
pennies a yard. Lab equipment, 
binoculars, typewriters and parcels 
of land are available for just a frac- 
tion of their original cost. Interest- 
ed? These bargains are offered, al- 
most exclusively, to you. 

For over 13 years, the federal 
government has been donating sur- 
plus materials to the public schools. 
The schools pay service charges 
which cover transportation, packing, 
handling and paperwork costs. These 
may run to about 5% of the original 
acquisition cost of the surplus ma- 
terial. All too few school districts 
have participated. It’s reasonable to 
ask. “Why?” 

Officials who administer the pro- 
gram attribute the general lack of 
interest to “poor communications.” 
This is undoubtedly true. The bur- 
den for informing the local district 
rests with each individual state’s 
agency for surplus property. Some 
states have been much more aggres- 
sive than others in going after this 
great windfall. 

But even in states that are doing 
a good job of keeping their local 
school districts informed, there has 
been an attitude of indifference 
among some local school officials 
which can only be attributed to 
laziness. It’s safe to say that there 
isn’t a single school district in the 
United States that could not use, to 
great advantage, some of the mate- 
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rials available. Moreover, the effort 
required on the part of the local 
school official is so minimal that 
“not worth the effort” is hardly an 
excuse. 


What is available? 


The number of items available to 
schools, practically free, runs into 
hundreds of thousands. The list 
ranges from modern scientific lab- 
oratory equipment to truck trailers; 
from office machines and furniture 
to large power generators; from ex- 
pensive cameras and audio-visual 
equipment to power tools. 

The full scope of the offering can 
only be appreciated when one con- 
siders how this material becomes 
“surplus.” Typically, an agency or 
department of the federal govern- 
ment will find that a major change 
in its program requirements (or a 
reduction in its operations) puts the 
agency in the position of owning 
more real or personal property than 
is required. Some of the items prior 
to being determined surplus, will be 
reported to the Department of De- 
fense and to the Generali Services 
Administration to see if other 
branches of the government can use 
them. Other items are not subject 
to this screening. Within reason, 
however, every effort is made, prior 
to the determination of the property 
as surplus, to find a government 
taker. The next best thing is to make 
it available to schools, hospitals and 
civil defense agencies. Finally, if no 





AUDIO-VISUAL 

“X” marks the spot on a variety of 
audio-visual equipment picked up as 
surplus property by Cornell University. 
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CURRICULUM AIDS 


Television set and test equipment was ac- 
quired by Philadelphia’s Dobbins Voca- 
tional High School from surplus program. 











VOCATIONAL MATERIALS 


Universal drill press was too big for 
door. Purchase saving justified tearing 
down and rebuilding wall to get it in. 
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WHAT’S AVAILABLE 
WHO TO CONTACT 


WHERE TO APPLY 








MAINTENANCE 
Entire maintenance department shop at 


University of Pennsylvania was equipped 
ith surplus valued at $200,000. 


TRADE SCHOOL NEEDS 


This $7,500 lathe was purchased by a 
New York City trade school. Cost to the 
school: a few hundred dollars. 




















one wants it, it is sold on the open 
market. 

Ironically, many schools have 
purchased from surplus property 
middle-men, items which were 
available virtually free directly 
from the government, only a few 
months earlier. 

A good example of an item that 
is currently choking the pipeline of 
government distribution is about 14 
million yards of cotton duck cloth. 
On the surface, this may appear to 
be less than attractive to a school 
district. But, with a little ingenuity, 
valuable applications can be devel- 
oped: For example, it makes a per- 
fect covering for gym floors to pro- 
tect their highly-polished ‘surfaces 
during public meetings, exhibitions 
and similar activities. Some school 
districts have used it in their home 
economics departments, where it is 
being sewn by students into inter- 
esting and practical end products, 


such as tote bags, laundry and duffle * 


bags, basket. liners, stage drops, art 
canvas, etc. School maintenance de- 
partments find’ it useful for .drop 
cloths during painting and plastering. 

For any school system which 
maintains a vocational training pro- 
gram, there is an abundance of ma- 
chine tools, shop equipment, hand 
tools and electronic test equipment 


—often of a better quality than the 
school could ever hope to afford. A 
current offering, in this category, is 
an oscilloscope that cost the govern- 
ment $150. A school can acquire it, 
as surplus, for about $5. 

There are two ways to find out 
what’s available. Many of the state 
distribution agencies publish peri- 
odic lists of materials that have 
been allocated to them by the fed- 
eral government. But, since it is 
normally impossible for the state 
agencies to maintain complete lists 
of the thousands of items available 
in their warehouses, school officials 
are invited to visit the warehouses at 
intervals in order to inspect, select 
or make their requirements known 
for property which is needéd. 

If your district is interested in in- 
vestigating. the potential, here are 
the three simple steps required: 

1. Contact your state surplus 
property agency. (A complete list 
of agencies is on next page.) 

2. Make. arrangements to send a 
committee (including science teach- 


ers, maintenance personnel, - and ~ 


business officials) to your state sur- 
plus warehouse to see what they 
have on hand and what they expect 
to receive. 

3. Make up a list of the equip- 
ment and materials you could use 


CAN YOU USE A MILLION YARDS OF DUCK? 


and leave it with your state agency 
so it can be on the lookout for the 
things as they become available. 


How much does it cost? 


The cost of acquiring most items 
runs about 5% of the government’s 
acquisition cost. This charge is in- 
tended to cover only the expense of 
the state agency in processing the 
paperwork required to get the prop- 
erty, moving it into the warehouse, 
storing it, and moving it out. The 
federal government does not get a 
penny of that money. The money is 
intended to make the state opera- 
tion self-sustaining. 

Your school district does not have 
to explain in detail its use of the 
equipment, except for specialized 
items such as aircraft, boats, etc. It 
is sufficient to say that you can and 
will use it in your educational pro- 
gram. You must certify, however, 
that property with a government ac- 
quisition cost of $2,500 and over will 
be used within 12 months. This is 
intended to avoid a situation where 
a school, might attempt to take a'10- 


‘year: supply of a given item. The 


institution must also certify that the 
property is acquired for its own use, 
to fill an existing need and it is not 
acquired for any other use. 

Once you have used the equip- 


Millions of yards of white cotton duck are available through the surplus program. Woolen fab- 
rics are also obtainable. Home economics classes have used the materials to make such items as 
basket liners, tote bags, scuffs, place mats, art canvas and furniture covers, shown below. 














Directory of state agencies through which you can obtain surplus property 


ALABAMA 

Mr. A. C. Walker, Manager 
State Agency for Surplus Prop. 
P.O. Drawer 30, Attalla 
ALASKA 

Mr. John Wiese, Supervisor 
Surplus Property Service 

P.O. Box 2057, Anchorage 
ARIZONA 

Mr. Howard N. TeSelle, Agent 
Surplus Property Agency 

5415 E. Washington St., Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 

Mr. D. W. Latch, Supervisor 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
Room 04, State Education Bldg. 
Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. William A. Farrell 

Chief Surplus Property Officer 
State Ed. Agency, Surplus Prop. 
721 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14 
COLORADO 

Mr. John L. Myers, Dep. Director 
Surplus Property Agency 

Room 206, 847 E. Colfax Ave., 
Denver 18 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Arthur Pominville, Director 
State Agency for Federal Surplus 
70 Arch St., Hartford 15 
DELAWARE 

Mr. Alexis Tarumianz, Director 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
State Hospital, Farnhurst 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. Leslie P. Parmele, Chief 

Ed. Surplus Property Div. 

Room 419, District Bldg. 

14th and E Sts., N. W. 
FLORIDA 

Mr. James Hunter, Manager 
Surplus Property Dept. 
Development Commission 
Carlton Bldg., Tallahassee 
GEORGIA 

Mr. A, W. Blackburn, Director 
State Ed. Agency, Surplus Prop. 
State Dept. of Ed. 

200 Walker St., S. W., Atlanta 
HAWAII 

Mr. Valentine U. Marciel, Dir. 
Surplus Property Div. 

Bureau of the Budget 

759 Kelikoi St., Honolulu 13 
IDAHO 

Adm. William C. Specht, USN 
Director, Surplus Prop. Agency 
P.O. Box 1775, Gowen Field 
Boise 


ILLINOIS 

Mr. Merle G. Moore, Supervisor 
State Dept. of Finance 

Div. of Administrative Services 
P.O. Box 1236, Springfield 


INDIANA 

Mr. Raymond F. Ridge, Prog. Ex. 
Federal Surplus Warehouse 
Building 12117, Camp Atterbury 
Edinburg 

1IOWA 

Mr. Lloyd H. Seaver, Supervisor 
Surplus Property Div. 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 
State Office Bldg., Des Moines 19 


KANSAS 

Mr. Robert H. Arnold 

Surplus Property Officer 

State Agency, Surplus Property 
Rural Route No. 4 Box 36A 
Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Mr. J. B. Williams, Director 
Div. of Property Utilization 
State Dept. of Ed. 

State Office Building, Frankfort 


LOUISIANA 

Mr. Carlton F. Jones, Exec. Off. 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
P.O. Box 4064, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge 4 

MAINE 

Mr. Calvin Conant, Jr., Director 
Federal Surplus Programs 

State Dept. of Ed., Augusta 


MARYLAND 

Mr. Frank K. Haszard, Director 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
University of Maryland 

P.O. Box 206, College’ Park 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Robert F. Nolan, Supervisor 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
200 Newbury St., Boston 16 


MICHIGAN 

Mr. J. William Hawes, Supervisor 
Federal Surplus Property Section 
300 East Michigan Ave., Lansing 


MINNESOTA 

Mr. C. E. Funk, Supervisor 
Surplus Property Section 

Dept. of Administration 

Room 19, State Capitol, St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. Jewell G. Smith, Director 
Surplus Prop. Procurement Comm. 
P.O. Box 10325 Westland Station 
Jackson Air Base, Jackson 9 


MISSOURI 

Mr. Cecil Jenkins 

Director of Special Services 
State Dept. of Ed. 

P.O. Box 480, Jefferson City 


MONTANA 

Mr. William J. Ernst, Director 
Donable Property Div. 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 
State Capitol Bldg., Helena 


NEBRASKA 

Mr. D. E. Gardner, Supervisor 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
Dept. of Public Instruction 

State House, Lincoln 9 


NEVADA 

Mr. Francis E. Brooks, Director 
Div. of Surplus Property 
State Printing Office Bldg., 
Carson City 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Henry L. Stevens, Director 
Distributing Agency 

31 South Main St., Concord 
NEW JERSEY 

Mr. George S. Allen, Director 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
172 West State St., Trenton 8 


NEW MEXICO 

Mr. J. F. Anderson, Director 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
P.O. Box 668, Santa Fe 


NEW YORK 

Mr. L. R. Murtaugh, Chief 

State Agency, Surplus Property 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. R. W. House, Chief 
State Agy., Fed. Surp. Prop. 
316 E. Lenoir St., 

Box 9553, Raleigh 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Mr. L. C, Peterson, Director 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
Capitol Bldg., Bismarck 


OHIO 

Mr. Walter G. Rhoten, Chief 
State Agency, Property Util. 
State Dept. of Ed. 

Room 230, 40 South 3rd St., 
Columbus 16 


OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Gibson Lipscomb, Director 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
P.O. Box 3312, Capitol Station 
Oklahoma City 5 


OREGON 

Mr. Wakefield B. Walker, Mgr. 
Property Utilization Section 
Dept. of Finance and Adm. 
1361 Madison St., N. E., Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. William R. Bush 

Div. of Fed. Surplus Prop. Dis. 
2122 Forster St., Harrisburg 


PUERTO RICO 

Mr. Martin Marques, Jr., Director 
Purchase and Supply Service 
Dept. of Treasury 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


P.O. Box 4112, San Juan 21 
RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. James P. Madden, 
Surplus Property Section 
Room 19, State House, 
Providence 3 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. E. H. Talbert, Director 
Surplus Property Procurement 
1001 Main St., Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. Richard Larson, Director 
State Surplus Property Agency 
323 East Capitol Ave., Pierre 


TENNESSEE 

Mr. Harvey T. Marshall, Director 
State Ed. Agency for Sur. Prop. 
6500 Centennial Blvd., Nashville 
TEXAS 

Mr. L, K. Barry, Exec. Dir. 
Surplus Property Agency 

P.O. Box 4308, Station “A”, 
San Antonio 


UTAH 

Atten: Mr. Clifford Rampton, 
Surplus Property Officer 

45 Fort Douglas Boulevard 

Salt Lake City 13 


VERMONT 

Mr. Rupert J. Spencer, Director 
Central Property Agency 
State Office Bldg. Montpelier 


VIRGINIA 

Mr. Z. H. Taylor, Exec. Officer 
State Ed. Agency, Sur. Prop. 
14th and Grace Sts., Richmond 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Mr. Mario Lewis, Head 

Div. of Procurement 

Dept. of Prop. and Proc. 
Government of the Virgin Is. 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas 


WASHINGTON 

Mr, Kenneth Griffin, Manager 
Surplus Property Section 

4140 East Marginal Way, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Okey M. Cogar, Exec. Dir. 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
Room B-57, State Capitol Bldg. 
Charleston 5 


WISCONSIN 

Mr. Palmer O. Johnson, Sup. 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
Room 48, State Capitol Bldg. 
Madison 2 


WYOMING 

Mr. Josef F. Replogle, Director 
State Agency, Surplus Property 
State Dept. of Ed. 

Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne 











ment and find you no longer need 
it, you are required to report it back 
to your state agency so it can be 
offered to another potential user. 
Failing to find any other use within 
the state, normally the agency will 
authorize the school to sell it. In 
such a case, the school will keep its 
acquisition cost and return any prof- 
it to the state agency which in turn 
puts the money into the U. S. 
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Treasury. After four years, you can 
do with the material what you please. 
If the item has a value of over 
$2,500, it must be reported to the 
federal government’s regional office 
in your area, but even on these 
items, after a specific period of time, 
this requirement is eliminated. 
How do local businessmen and 
manufacturers feel about this dis- 
tribution? Interestingly enough, they 


favor it. When schools and hospi- 
tals, or civil defense agencies, re- 
move surplus equipment from the 
market, they inhibit the possibility 
that a middle man will buy it and 
flood the general market with the 
merchandise at a cut rate. The gen- 
eral attitude of business and indus- 
try is that much of the material ab- 
sorbed by the schools would not 
otherwise be purchased. End 
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How to help your inexperienced 


Here’s a new way—well within the reach of any school district— 


to raise the quality of instruction in the classroom. 


“« © Ss If you hired 15 new 
teachers in your district this year, 
chances are at least 10 never had 
seen the inside of a classroom be- 
fore, except as students or student- 
teachers. Because of this problem, 
many schools have devised elabo- 
rate in-service training programs to 
speed up the “break-in” time of new 
teachers. In smaller districts, how- 
ever, particularly when they are 
under-staffed, these programs can’t 
get off the ground very quickly— 
and even when they are introduced, 
they frequently fail to accomplish 
their primary purpose. 

But there is a new way—that can 
be used in any-sized school system 
—to give these teachers the help 
they need. It’s called the instruc- 
tional materials center. 


What it is 


The title sounds formidable and 
—like so many terms in education 
—doesn’t describe its function. 

The sole purpose of the instruc- 
tional materials center is to im- 
prove instruction. It does this in 
three ways: 

1. by providing a teacher-oriented 
storehouse of instructional aids; 

2. by encouraging the effective 
use of these aids in the classroom; 

3. by guaranteeing the sharing of 
ideas and resources within the sys- 
tem. 

Basically, it is a combination of 
the school library and the audio- 
visual center, though its range of 
materials is broader than this im- 
plies. In it are stored and cataloged 
every kind of instructional aid— 
books and pamphlets, slides and 
films, models, student projects and 
special study units. 

In operation, the instructional 
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materials center resembles an “idea 
bank.” Teachers draw from it the 
tools and resources they need to en- 
rich their teaching programs. They 
deposit in it their own successful 
lesson plan ideas, study units or 
classroom projects so that other 
teachers can use them. In this way 
the center promotes the widest use 
of a school’s strongest asset—the 
work of its most effective teachers. 


How an IM center works 


In recent years, a torrent of in- 
structional aids—many of them ex- 
tremely useful—has been directed 
at our schools. Teachers welcome 
any and all such materials. They 
know they can improve their teach- 
ing through the effective use of the 
best materials and tools available to 
them. But these new learning re- 
sources must be accessible. 

Experienced teachers—aware of 
the demands the classroom makes 
on their time—cannot afford to 
spend valuable hours searching for 
these new materials. 

And new teachers seldom know 
where to begin to look for them. The 
instructional materials center steps 
in here to provide a much-needed 
coordinating service in the school. 

It offers, in one place, all the avail- 
able teaching aids that until now 
have been located throughout the 
school—in the library, principal’s 
office, teachers’ desks, laboratories 
or storage rooms. This helps solve 
two problems that plague all school 
districts: 

1. It makes available a great va- 
riety of teaching resources that once 
had to be sought out and collected 
from many separate places within 
the school and outside it. 

2. It helps relieve the strain im- 


posed upon schools by the present 
nation-wide teacher shortage. (The 
U.S. Office of Education estimates 
the need for elementary and second- 
ary teachers in public and non-pub- 
lic schools at 195,000 during the 
1959-60 school year.) 

The effects of the teacher short- 
age are cushioned somewhat by the 
assistance and guidance the instruc- 
tional materials center provides. 
New teachers are directed to source 
material, helped to use it most effec- 
tively and in general are given sub- 
stantial, useful support during a to- 
tally new—and often quite bewil- 
dering—moment in their lives. 

The center also offers solid, help- 
ful assistance to the increasing num- 
ber of ex-teachers who have re- 
turned to their jobs. These people 
are, for the most part, mothers who 
left the school system to raise fam- 
ilies. Now, after five, 10 and even 15 
years away from teaching, they dis- 
cover great areas in which their 
knowledge is deficient. The IM cen- 
ter provides information about cur- 
riculum, current teaching practices 
and with sample lesson plans they 
can use effectively in the classroom. 

The center also helps ease the 
problems of another by-product of 
the teacher shortage—larger classes. 
The handling of greater numbers of 
students leaves the teacher with 
even less time to devote to the prep- 
aration of supplementary materials. 
The center does away with the need 
for the teacher to prepare them at 
all. They are filed, ready and wait- 
ing for use when the need arises. 





Students benefit, too 

But teachers are not the only ones 
to benefit from the services of the 
IM center. With its wealth of re- 
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teachers do a better 


sources, it is the logical place to sat- 
isfy the needs of inquiring students 
eager to develop personal projects of 
their own. This “one-stop” center 
provides them, too, with the kind of 
information they need to conduct 
studies on their own. For example, 
if a student sought help for a project 
on the American Indian, the center 
might provide him with these aids: 

1. Published information—books, 
pamphlets, magazines 

2. Artifacts—Indian arrowheads, 
weapons, cooking pots, headgear 

3. Slides and photos—of Indian 
camps, buffalo, canoes, local land- 
marks identified as former settle- 
ments 

4. Field trip suggestions—for vis- 
iting neighboring areas associated 
with Indian activities, museums or 
local collections 

5. Personal interview suggestions 
—with local residents who are ex- 
perts or who may be able to give 
eye-witness accounts of Indian ex- 
periences. 


What an IM center locks like 


In appearance, the instructional 
materials center resembles the 
school library, with some important 
differences. In addition to the usual 
reading area equipped with shelv- 
ing, tables, chairs and card cabinets, 
the center contains a number of ad- 
ditional activity rooms not usually 
found in the conventional library. 
Among these—in a 500-pupil ele- 
mentary or high school—would be: 


= Conference rooms where group 
discussions can be held privately 
without disturbing other users of the 
center. The conference rooms, de- 
signed for small-group work, should 
each cover a minimum of 140 
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A PLACE 


For reading, listening to, and 
viewing materials. 


For organizing, housing and 
distributing materials. 


For preparing original ma- 
terials devised in classrooms. 
For maintaining and repairing 
materials and equipment. 


For teachers to examine and 
preview teaching unit ma- 
terials. 


A SPECIALIST 


To guide teachers in the use 
of supplementary teaching 
materials. 


To inform students about prac- 
tical research projects; what 
to pursue and how to*gursue 
it. _ 


To assist administrators and 
curriculum people in the study 
of their specific problems. 


A STOREHOUSE 


Of materials—models, charts, 
books, pamphlets, movies, 
slides, photographs, movies, 
display materials, exhibits. 


Of ideas—field trip sugges- 
tions, community resource 
files, dramatization sugges- 
tions, working scripts, sample 
teaching units. 
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The IM center resembles an “idea bank” for the deposit and withdrawal of 


square feet. At least one room (pre- 
ferably 160 to 180 square feet) 
should form a long, narrow rec- 
tangle and contain sound and light 
control facilities for film preview- 
ing. 


=*The work-storage room, which is 
used for receiving and unpacking 
equipment and materials, preparing 
them for circulation, mending books, 


SAMPLE 


preparing teaching materials, storing 
magazines and supplies and profes- 
sional aids. This should be an area 
of at least 300 square feet. Necessary 
equipment includes a work counter, 
sink with hot running water where 
possible, shelving, electric outlets, 
desk and chair, typewriter with ta- 
ble and chair, legal-size metal filing 
cabinet, some straight chairs or 
stools for librarian’s student assist- 
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In addition to a conventional library reading room, the IM center contains 
one or more conference rooms, an audio-visual preview and storage 
room and a separate work area. Where possible, the inclusion of a pho- 


tographic darkroom is recommended. 
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ants, a wardrobe and storage cabinet 
and a card catalog cabinet for hous- 
ing the shelf list. 


# A storage room for audio-visual 
equipment and supplies. In it are 
kept films, filmstrips, slides, disk 
and tape recordings, globes, maps 
and display materials of all kinds 
for use in the classrooms. Equip- 
ment—movie and slide projectors, 
record players, ‘tape recorders, 
screens—is also stored here together 
with repair and maintenance sup- 
plies. (Ideally, this area should cov- 
er about 200 square feet, though in 
some smaller schools it is done away 
with entirely and all audio-visual 
materials are stored in the center’s 
larger work-storage room. ) 
: The audio-visual storage room 
should -include a standing height 
work counter, storage cabinets and 
shelves, storage areas for roller ta- 
bles which carry projectors, space 
for roll-up maps, electric outlets and 
—if previewing and listening are 
planned for the room—darkening 
devices and acoustical treatment. 
These three special activity rooms 
—together with the reading area— 
make up the layout of the typical 
instructional materials center. When 
possible, a photographic darkroom 
should be part of the center, too. 
Students can then learn about the 
technical side of photography. More 
important, the darkroom can be used 
for producing graphic materials to 
supplement teaching programs in the 
classrooms. 


Who runs it 


The instructional materials center 
is a storehouse of ideas for both stu- 
dents and teachers. But its heart 
does not lie in its materials collec- 
tion, in its cross-indexed catalog 
files or in the equipment it can sup- 
ply. The success or failure of the 
center depends directly upon the 
knowledge and ability of the trained 
specialist who runs it. 

This person should be a master 
teacher—one who has library and 
audio-visual experience and a real 
understanding of administrative 
problems as well. These are all nec- 
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essary qualities since he must serve 
in a variety of areas. He guides and 
informs teachers and students about 
instructional and enrichment mate- 
rials. He suggests particular re- 
source tools a teacher might find 
valuable. He makes concrete sug- 
gestions about the development of 
lesson plans. He even, when asked 
to, conducts lessons himself. In ad- 
dition, he is able to instruct classes 
of students in the use and content of 
the library as well as the audio- 
visual center. And he is informed 
about curriculum since he is often 
called upon to assist curriculum 
study groups with professional ma- 
terials and suggestions as to the di- 
rection such studies should take. 

But shouldn’t a master teacher, as 
well qualified as the one described 
here, be allowed to remain in the 
classroom where he is vitally need- 
ed? It might almost seem that using 
him to direct an instructional mate- 
rials center only adds to the burden 
imposed by the teacher shortage. 

In actual practice it does the op- 
posite. One of the methods used by 
schools to cope with the lack of 
teachers is to select the more able 
among them and spread them over a 
greater area. The large-group high 
school instruction programs, con- 
ducted successfully at Newton, 
Mass., for the past two years, are an 
example of this. (See SM, July ’58, 
for a full report on the Newton 
Plan.) More to the point are the 
great number of educational TV 
programs now being used in schools 
all over the country. (See “Put your 
school program on commercial TV,” 
SM, Nov. ’59, for a recent exam- 
ple.) By these means, far greater 
numbers of students benefit from 
contact with really superior teachers. 

In the same way, the instructional 
materials specialist uses his out- 
standing abilities for the benefit of 
the entire school. Teachers, adminis- 
trators, students—and the educa- 
tional program—all gain. 


How to organize an IM center 


Assuming you want to set up an 
instructional materials program in 
your school district, where do you 
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teaching tools and resources. 


begin? Does a center serve only a 
single school or the entire system? 
How do you find the right person to 
run it? How much will it all cost? 
These are all questions that must be 
answered before you make your 
first move. 

To help answer these basic ques- 
tions, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors 
traveled to Detroit, Mich., to inter- 
view four authorities on the subject. 
Each is vitally involved in the in- 
structional materials program in the 
Detroit area. Our panel of experts 
included Dr. William C. Miller, in- 
structional materials consultant. 
Wayne County Board of Education; 
Mrs. Gail Eshelman, librarian, John 
D. Pierce Junior High School, South 
Redford School District, Detroit, 
Mich.; Henry Corbacho, director of 
instructional materials, Birming- 
ham, Mich. and J. Luster Godbey, 
curriculum coordinator, Wayne, 
Mich. In the following exclusive in- 
terview they discuss the value of in- 
structional materials centers, how 
they can be established in a school 
district and what they can contribute 
to the improvement of learning. 


Q. Let’s assume that I am the super- 
intendent of a small district. I’m 
lucky—I have a number of really 
superior teachers in my schools. 
These people have always gone out 
of their way to create teaching aids 
in the classroom and have done 
very well on their own. Do they 
really need an IM center? 


CORBACHO: That depends upon 
what you mean by a superior teach- 
er. We all know good teachers who 
excel at imparting informational 
knowledge—which can be interpret- 
ed through tests and evaluation. 
We can generally improve on what- 
ever we are doing. A materials cen- 
ter is geared to help teachers pro- 
duce, use and find instructional re- 
sources. Its service can and should 
include facilities, devices and sup- 
plies that otherwise would not be 
available, as a general rule, to an 
individual teacher. 

Furthermore, an instructional ma- 
terials center serves as a coordinat- 
ing and sharing agency for materials 
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Dr. William C. Miller — 
IM Consultant, Wayne County 
Bd. of Ed. 





Mrs. Gail Eshelman 
Librarian, John D. Pierce J.H.S. 


Henry Corbacho 
IM Director, Birmingham, Mich. » 





J. Luster Godbey 
Curriculum Coordinator, Wayne, Mich. 
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produced by students and teachers. 
Thus outstanding units developed in 
any classroom can be used by oth- 
ers in the school. The work of su- 
perior teachers can be pooled to 
benefit a larger number of students. 


Q. In other words the IM center 
really is a crutch for weak teachers? 


GODBEY: It’s hardly just that since it 
also offers good teachers teaching 
aids they might never have consid- 
ered using otherwise. 

ESHELMAN: Let’s say it can act as a 
stimulus. Something rubs off on the 
less able teacher when a materials 
center is part of the educational pro- 
gram. Our experience shows that 
such teachers are inspired to go fur- 
ther than they would if they were 
working strictly alone. Having addi- 
tional teaching materials at hand 
and working with others—the mate- 


rials specialist, other teachers, stu- 
dents—is a tremendous incentive. 


CORBACHO: I don’t think the center 
should be called a crutch. It is a re- 
source. The center is used as a one- 
stop agency by teachers looking for 
instructional materials. They can be 
advised that these supplementary 
materials are for their use in class 

. and that there are people who 
will help demonstrate how to use 
them. 

But there is 
point that 


another important 


should be mentioned. 


Teachers are very busy people and 
we, as administrators, ought to be 
freeing them to spend every minute 
they can with their children. The or- 
ganization and classification of re- 
sources found in most instructional 
materials centers is an attempt to 
save the teacher time in the search 
for and selection of materials and 
devices that can be used for specific 
teaching purposes. This is done in 
the main by instructional materials 
personnel. The teacher fills her 
needs more quickly and finds that 
she has much more time to work 
with her children. This is a very 
important function of any materials 
center. 

Closely related to this is the serv- 
ice of procuring materials from oth- 
er libraries or sources. This is usual- 
ly a clerical task. In the convention- 
al situation the teacher may have to 
go through channels for permission 
to order a motion picture or send for 
a kit of materials. She will have to 
keep track of numerous details. She 
may incur out-of-pocket expenses, 
as many good ones do. These are all 
responsibilities that a materials cen- 
ter can assume for a teacher as a 
normal service. The teacher is freed 
to concentrate on more important 
tasks. 

Q. Isn’t this what school libraries 
have been doing all along? Dis- 
tributing—besides books—pictures, 





Pupils and teachers charge out books, models, other materials for home or 
classroom use from IM center at Lee M. Thurston High School, Detroit, Mich. 
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charts and other graphic materials. 


CORBACHO: Yes they have, but the 
average school library has been lim- 
ited pretty much to student partici- 
pation. The IM center increases that 
participation and also makes it pos- 
sible for teachers and students to 
work together on units of instruc- 
tion. 

MILLER: Yes, but the center is far 
more flexible than the library. For 
example, we found in a small subur- 
ban school district that no printed 
material was available for a seventh 
grade study unit devoted to Michi- 
gan. So we worked with the students 
and helped them obtain pertinent 
information from local people. This 
material took the form of inter- 
views, photos and slides of local 
landmarks and points of interest 
and collections of written materials. 
Important here is the fact that the 
kids weren’t simply being fed infor- 
mation by a librarian. They were 
working to create a study unit to- 
gether, and that’s something far dif- 
ferent. 

GODBEY: And this isn’t the kind of 
activity you would normally see go- 
ing on in the hush-hush, conven- 
tional library. If study materials are 
to be created, you must have activ- 
ity areas and facilities that do not 
exist in the traditional library set-up. 
ESHELMAN: Let’s not overlook the 
professional materials that are part 
of every center—the literature that 
is now sometimes found in the prin- 
cipal’s office, but rarely in the li- 
brary. The center is the logical stor- 
age place for new instructional and 
curricular materials—sample text 
books, kits of study aids, resources 
for curriculum study groups—that 
can be procured on request. 

But beyond these collections of 
things, the center has value because 
it sparks ideas—ideas for study ap- 
proaches, field trips, class participa- 
tion, research sources. The pivotal 
factor here is that the specialist 
works directly with teachers, not 
solely with materials. He helps them 
plan—and do—better teaching jobs; 
in that sense it’s a form of continu- 
ing in-service teacher education. 
Q. Suppose a school board decides 
that an IM center would be a good 
thing. It tells the administration to 
go ahead. Where do they begin? 


MILLER: You can start modestly 
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right in your own schools with the 
materials already at hand. You can 
make a helpful start with a volun- 
tary pooling by teachers of the ma- 
terials they have been using in class 
and are willing to share. Many ef- 
fective instructional materials cen- 
ters I know of started small. Once 
they proved their value, their needs 
in terms of additional funds and 
trained personnel were recognized 
and filled. 


CORBACHO: I think there is virtue 
in starting wherever you have will- 
ing personnel, whether it’s in a class- 
room, an individual building or the 
central service unit. But it can be a 
waste of taxpayers’ money to do this 
without planning at the same time 
for a total program for the entire 
school system. Initially, this plan 
could be prepared by a committee of 
teachers with an administrator in 
charge. Thereafter a capable staff 
should be employed to carry on the 
program and extend these services 
to every teacher and school in the 
system. 


Q. Isn’t it essential to begin the pro- 
gram with specialists specifically 
trained to handle the centers? 

CORBACHO: One of the things that 
deters so many people, especially in 
elementary schools, from getting in- 
structional materials at all, is the 
mistaken idea that you absolutely 
must have a trained specialist super- 
vising the program. Sure, you'll need 
trained people, but a good start can 
be made without a specialist, if en- 


thusiasm for the idea is present and 
competent leadership is provided. 
The professional preparation of the 
person chosen to handle the program 
is not as important as his profes- 
sional attitude toward developing it. 

Of course, if you can find a staff 
member with adequate training and 
experience in library and audio- 
visual work, so much the better. 
You'll be able to move ahead much 
faster and more efficiently than you 
could otherwise. 


MILLER: This is something like us- 
ing a bicycle when you haven’t a car 
— it will get you there, but it will 
take longer. It seems to me that the 
school librarian may be the logi- 
cal choice for heading up the mate- 
rials center until a more broadly ori- 
ented specialist can be obtained. 
She’s in the center of things at 
school, knows what is going on in 
the classrooms, knows what is avail- 
able in terms of materials and is 
constantly in touch with the school’s 
students, teachers, administrators. 


Q. What’s the librarian going to say 
about that? Isn’t there a possible 
conflict between libraries and in- 
structional materials centers? Do 
they mix? 


GODBEY: They mix, but they oper- 
ate on different levels. It’s simply 
that the scope of the materials cen- 
ter goes beyond that of the conven- 
tional library—beyond book mate- 
rials alone. The title of the person in 
charge is unimportant—librarian, 





resource specialist, learning mate- 
rials coordinator. His function is 
something else again—to help teach- 
ers by providing a broad range of 
materials, information and services. 
CORBACHO: I certainly would not 
plan to have a library down in one 
end of the building and an-IM cen- 
ter up at the other end. The two 
should be integrated and perhaps the 
librarian is the one to supervise the 
functions of both. It looks like we 
are going to need many more spe- 
cialists with this unique preparation 
in the very near future. 

MILLER: There seems to exist a very 
real danger of establishing separate 
but equal facilities for the libraries 
and materials centers in some 
schools. This is not “one-stop” serv- 
ice and it will weaken the operation 
of the entire program. Certain mate- 
rials—over-sized charts for instance 
—will belong neither in the library 
nor, since they’re not pictorial, in the 
visual aids section of the center. 
How, then, is the teacher in need of 
such material to know where to find 
it quickly and easily? The whole ac- 
tivity demands the integration of li- 
brary and audio-visual services. 


Q. Should a materials center be es- 
tablished in every school with a li- 
brary? Or can one major center 
serve an entire school district? 

CORBACHO: Ideally, there should be 
a materials center in each school 
with smaller counterparts in every 
classroom. But there’s no reason 
why you can’t start with a system- 





WHAT QUESTIONS DOES AN IM SPECIALIST ANSWER? 








History teacher: What films or filmstrips can we use to 
start building a unit on the Civil War? 


Fifth grade student: What is the size of the Mackinac 
Bridge? What materials can | use to make a model of it? 


Third grade teacher: We are studying the Indians who 
originally lived in this region. Is there an authority in the 
community who would come and talk to my children about 
them? 


Principal: Do you have any materials | can use at a teach- 
ers’ meeting to explain the National Defense Education 
Act? 

Science teacher: What materials can | use to answer the 
question, “Can two different people have identical finger- 
prints?” 





Director of curriculum: Would you set up an exhibit to 


show new teachers the instructional resources we have avail- 
able? 


Social studies teacher: Can you help me take a picture 
of our exhibit on the United Nations? 


Kindergarten teacher: How do | use this flannel board 
story of the Three Billy Goats Gruff? 


PTA chairman: How is TV being used in schools? Should 
we get a set for our school? 


Counselor: Can you transcribe some student interviews 
| have on tape? 


Special education teacher: Do you have any materials 
I can use to explain how Braille is written? 
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Principal of new California school 


FINDS HONEYWELL’S 


THE AMESTI ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
ARCHITECT: John L. Reid & Partners 


ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: 
Kasin, Guttman & Malayan 


SUPERINTENDENT: Mrs. Eleanor Fontes 
PRINCIPAL: Mrs. M. A. Young 











Mrs. M. A. Young, Principal of Amesti School, says: ‘SOur Honeywell Clock and 
Programming System eliminates the fuss and bother from program-setting. It’s 
so simple to set and easy to change that our bell-ringing program can be completely 
tailored to suit school activities. With our new Honeywell Clock System, we know 
that every clock in the building shows the right time because the master clock 
checks the accuracy of each clock every hour.” 
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Honeywell’s Clock System offers your school the 
most trouble-free programming available. Master 
time and master signal units are positively linked, 
so there’s no chance for them to get out of step. 
Each clock is checked independently every hour 
to assure perfect timing. And rugged link-chain 
construction is an example of the quality work- 
manship throughout the whole system—added in- 
surance against bothersome breakdowns. 

To back up its Clock and Programming System, 
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CLOCK SYSTEM 
ACCURATE, EASY T0 SET! 









and its Fire Alarm System, Honeywell offers the 
most dependable nationwide service available. A 
Honeywell expert is always on hand during plan- 
ning, installation . . . and continuing through years 
of efficient, convenient service. 

For more information about Honeywell’s Clock 
and Programming Systems, call your nearest 
Honeywell office, or write: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Department SM-12-115, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Fit tw Couto 


(Circle number 721 for more information) 
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TWO DIFFERENT CENTERS IN OPERATION 


On the elementary level 


Phyllis Greer, elementary librarian, supervises a materials program 
in six elementary buildings in the Van Buren Public Schools, Belleville, 
Mich. Each school has its own library which Miss Greer visits once a 
week, at which time she is available to teachers there for consultation. 
At the same time, she visits classrooms on request to observe and make 
suggestions about the use of supplementary instructional materials avail- 
able from her central office. 

These materials—everything other than library books and maga- 
zines—are cataloged, processed, housed and circulated from this central 
office. Cataloging is done according to the Dewey Decimal system. Thus 
a book about colonial Williamsburg would have the same catalog 
number as a film or filmstrip on the same subject. Records, though filed 
by subject, are stored numerically. Vertical file materials—pamphlets, 
clippings, pictures, maps—are also filed alphabetically by subject. 

Teachers requisition materials—which are delivered twice a week— 
from the center. Special orders are rushed through at any time. The 
requisition form is kept simple, consisting of a check space for the 
type of material wanted, the name and number of that material and 
a space for the teacher’s name and school. 

Teachers are kept informed about available materials through: 

1. Personal contact with Miss Greer. 

2. A reference volume, “Timely Teacher Aids,” revised each year. 
It contains complete subject and grade listings of all available materials 
together with brief descriptions. 

3. A periodic newsletter listing recent additions to the materials 
collection as well as suggested uses of materials for special occasions, 
holidays, etc. 


On the secondary level 


The materials program at Lee M. Thurston High School, South Red- 
ford School District, Detroit, Mich., is directed by the school librarian, 
Mrs. Alma H. Schlotterbeck. The variety of materials—in addition to 
books and magazines—available to teachers are cataloged, housed and 
distributed from the library proper. 

Students are encouraged to learn library skills and themselves select 
materials to be borrowed for use in classroom lessons. Blue cards de- 
scribing films, filmstrips and recordings and salmon-colored cards listing 
all other materials, are filed in the general card catalog. Again, the 
Dewey Decimal system is used, but with this added feature: classifica- 
tion numbers are preceded by code keys describing the kind of material 
listed—FS for filmstrips, M for maps, CH for charts, P for pictures, REC 
for records. 

Information about new materials is sent to each teacher periodically 
through the school’s internal mail system. In addition, the librarian 
works closely with individual teachers to help solve classroom learning 
and reading problems. Frequent checks are made on students’ library 
cards to determine how much they use the library’s resources. 

The library at Lee M. Thurston High School includes a professional 
shelf for teachers, consisting of books on curriculum planning and 
teaching aids as well as collections of resource units. The librarian works 
closely with the entire teaching staff, participates in department meet- 
ings and is an active member of text book selection committees. 

Service is the keynote here—service to teachers, students and ad- 
ministrators—with the library providing suggestions, information and 
materials from a single, central, convenient source. 














wide program, expand it to include 
building centers and eventually de- 
centralize it to benefit each class- 
room. This growth seldom occurs 
uniformly. This classroom set-up is 
really a matter of economy. It isn’t 
very efficient to hire a $2-an-hour 
truck driver to cart a $1 felt set or 
record from building to building. 

MILLER: Theoretically, we want all 
our materials as close to the ultimate 
consumer—pupil and teacher—as 
possible. But some expensive equip- 
ment, which couldn't be purchased 
for each building, could be located 
in some central area and shared 
among several schools. A_photo- 
graphic darkroom, for example— 
which might prove too expensive for 
each elementary school—if located 
somewhere within the system would 
prove invaluable to all the teachers. 





Q. How should a materials center 
differ in elementary and secondary 
schools? 

GODBEY: The general organization 
might be the same but the materials 
available would be different. This 
difference would depend upon the 
youngsters served—on their ages, 
their maturity levels, their experi- 
ence needs. Kids of 13 or 14 require 
more difficult material, obviously, 
than those in the first few grades. 
An elementary center’s model of the 
human eye, for example, wouldn't 
be nearly as complicated as the one 
on hand for the use of high school 
biology students. 

ESHELMAN: You might classify the 
difference this way. The high school 
center would have more material 
per student than the elementary. 
This is due to the wider range of 
differences in ability, flexibility 
and independence in investigation 
among students as they advance 
through the grades. 


Q. How much will it cost to estab- 
lish an IM program? 


MILLER: It’s almost impossible to 
quote an exact figure—so much de- 
pends upon what you already have 
available in terms of people, facili- 
ties and material. The average an- 
nual expenditure for instructional 
materials in 1954 was $1.05 per 
pupil, but this figure is misleading. 
It probably supported an inade- 
quate program in 1954, one not 
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nearly as all-inclusive as the one 
we're considering for 1960. The 
latest American Library Association 
figures. recommend something like 
$3 for printed materials alone. 
And, of course, these figures don’t 
include spending for audio-visual 
materials, new equipment, deprecia- 
tion and replacement of old equip- 
ment or the money ear-marked for 
salaries. 

GODBEY: Assuming that the space 
for a library or materials center in 
a new elementary school is roughly 
equal to that of one classroom, its 
cost—including equipment and 
shelving—would be about $30,000. 
If we were to remodel and equip ex- 
isting buildings, we have estimated 
our needs in Wayne at $10,000 a 
year to renovate two schools a year 
for five years. We're budgeting, in 
addition, $30,000 a year over the 
next five years for centers in new 
buildings. At the end of that period 
we hope to have materials centers in 
every school building—old and new 
—in our district. 


Q. How about budgeting for an al- 
ready established instructional ma- 
terials program? What factors 
should be considered? 


CORBACHO: A budget based on care- 
fully determined needs would be the 
most reliable approach. A develop- 


ing center is faced with many one- 
time purchases. This is obvious. 
These initial expenditures for capi- 
tal outlay will seldom be repeated. 
To be sure, equipment, furniture, 
materials and books will be added 
to and replaced with the passing of 
time. 

You may later want to expand the 
scope of the instructional materials 
program. This may include adding 
new services and new materials and 
increasing the staff. As the program 
matures and takes hold, its financ- 
ing will become quite predictable. 


Q. It seems t!.\t highly skilled peo- 
ple will be needed eventually. What 
qualifications should one look for? 


MILLER: First of all, your IM spe- 
cialist should be a mature, out- 
standing classroom teacher with the 
ability and desire to be of service. 
This helpful attitude is all-impor- 
tant. He should be able to work ef- 
fectively with administrators, teach- 
ers and students. He must have 
knowledge of the curriculum and of 
child growth and development. He 
should be acquainted with the com- 
munity. And he must, of course, be 
well informed about instructional 
materials and know how to organ- 
ize, house and use them. 


Q. Should one assign a specialist to 
each building or could all of the 





A system-wide curriculum planning group in Birmingham, Mich., refers to sample 
text books, guides and other materials that form IMC’s professional library. 
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another Lai service 


for today’s 
electronic 
language 

teaching... 
you must have: 


“HAVE LANGUAGE LAB: 
WHAT NOW?” 


by Dr. Gustave Mathieu, director of the Mar- 
garet H M ial Language Labora- 
tory, Pomona College, and Language Con- 
sultant, State of California. Authoritative book- 
let explains in detail basic methodological principles 
of effective labmanship; hints to help teachers design 
a language laboratory program. Single copies free. 
Write for information on quantities. Dr. Mathieu's 
discussion (with actual classroom examples) has been 
recorded on two tapes; available from MRI at cost: 
$7.00 postpaid. 





Magnetic Recording Industries 
World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment 
126 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 @ ALgonquin 5-7250 
MRI Language Specialists Available in Your Area for Consultation 





(Circle number 720 for more information) 


2 GREAT “HEALTH PROTECTORS” 





Help prevent the spread of germs 
and infectious viruses in classrooms 
and washrooms. Holcomb’s two 
great aerosol sanitizer-deodorants 
chemically scrub the air . . . leave 
it clean and fresh smelling. DSX-11 
(faintly floral) or WOODVALE (just a 
hint of mint) Try them both! 


For every cleaning need, 
see your Holcombman! 


J.1, HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





(Circle number 715 for more information) 
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How to clean a schoolroom in 
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| Super has developed 
\ a specialized cleaner 
\ and a plan for using 

it that enables you to 
keep a schoolroom 
really clean at low 
cost. 








Tested in a 30’ x 40’ room with 42 desks, 2 coat rooms and 
the usual equipment, the Super Precision Cleaning Method 
for cleaning schoolrooms and a Super Model M suction 
cleaner did the job thoroughly in seven minutes flat. 


Write for this new brochure ‘‘Super Precision Cleaning 
for Schoolrooms’’. Learn how to use a specialized schoolroom 


YEAR AFTER YEAR 
SCHOOLS BUY SUPERS 


Because ofits efficiency, 
ease of operation, low 
cost of maintenance and 
long life of service free 
operation, the public and 
parochial schools of 
America have consistent- 
ly bought more Supers as 
the school systems have 
expanded. Supers ten and 
even twenty years old 
are still working today in 
schoolrooms. As new 
schools are built, more 
Supers are bought. 


cleaner to cut time and cost of 
room cleaning and to assure 
absolute removal of germ laden 
dust and dirt. 


The Super Model M is spe- 
cially designed for schoolroom 
cleaning. It gets around where 
other heavy duty cleaners 
can’t go. 

Super distributors all over 
America will gladly demon- 
strate the cleaner and the plan. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Please send copy of “Super Precision Cleaning for Schoolrooms” and 


Super Model M Catalog. 








Name Title 
Address 
City State 





Loeet 


THE MATIONMAL SUPER 


SERVICE COMPANY 





“Cnce Over Does It" 


SUPER service’ 


Power Suction Cleaners + Quabity 


since 6 eealy 





Floor Machines 


“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES” 








1956 N, 13th St, Toledo 2, Ohio 





(Cirele number 722 for more information) 





buildings be administered centrally? 
CORBACHO: Initially a director will 
be needed to administer the central 
unit and offer system-wide assist- 
ance. Of course, it would be won- 
derful to have a specialist in each 
school too, but that isn’t vitai, at the 
outset at least. Four or five consul- 
tants could do the job effectively if 
they were put on a regular classroom 
teacher schedule and traveled reg- 
ularly from building to building to 
help with the program. 

GODBEY: I'd like to add a point 
here about consultants. There is 
so much they could accomplish dur- 
ing the summer when the schools 
are closed that I think you’d be 
passing up an opportunity if you 
hired them on a 10-month school- 
year basis. For one thing they would 
have more time to devote exclusive- 
ly to planning and organizing the 
program if they were freed—as in 
the summer—from the daily pres- 
sure of service responsibilities. It 
seems wasteful to me to go to the 
trouble of hiring specialists, only to 
cast them adrift for the two months 
of the year when they could do the 
most effective studying and plan- 
ning for your materials program. It 
seems far more constructive to me 
to hire these people on an | 1-month 
basis with a month’s vacation in 
December, when the need for their 
presence is not as great. 


Q. Does the IM coordinator work 
actively with teachers, too, or does 
he just supervise the work of the 
building specialists? 

CORBACHO: Ideally the director in a 
medium size school district should 
be able to spend about half his time 
on administrative matters and the 
remainder working with teachers in 
numerous in-service and curriculum 
improvement activities. To do this 
he would need the support of a well- 
trained staff. Its number and com- 
position would vary with the pro- 
gram offered and the size and needs 
of the school system. 

If building specialists were em- 
ployed they might fall under the su 
pervision of building principals or 
the director of the instructional ma- 
terials program. Each school system 
would have to make its own decision 
on this matter. Your coordinator 
should be a consultant to all the peo- 
ple in your schools but he should 
administer his own—and only his 
own—program. End 
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When residents of Anaheim, Calif., were asked to approve 
$28 million worth of bond issues and state loans last spring, 
the district turned to “kaffee klatsches” to help meet 

the voters and bring the school message home. 


By PAUL W. COOK 


Superintendent, Anaheim, Calif., Union School District 


Dunking doughnuts and 
drinking coffee helped us to pass a 
huge bond and loan referendum. 
Any school district could do the 
same. 

Last spring the two school dis- 
tricts of Anaheim—elementary and 
high school—with a combined en- 
rollment of 23,000 students, asked 
the voters to approve a total of $28 
million in state loans and bonds. 

No California school district of 
our size had ever asked for so much, 
but we needed every penny of it. Our 
high schools had to double their ca- 
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pacity in four years. This meant 
building and equipping two com- 
plete senior high schools, three ju- 
nior highs and making additions to 
three other junior highs. Our ele- 
mentary schools desperately needed 
a $3 million expansion program and 
future needs dictated that we pur- 
chase sites for 10 additional schools. 

We realized the magnitude of our 
job. We knew that traditional meth- 
ods of campaigning—speeches, bro- 
chutes afid endorsements—would 
hot serve to get people to vote to put 
themselves $28 million ito debt. 


On the other hand, we felt that if 
we could reach every voter person- 
ally, could really tell them our story, 
that they would support us. The 
question was, how to do it. 

Our first step was to appoint a 
citizens’ advisory committee of 25 
people from diverse occupations 
who, we knew, were interested in 
the welfare of our schools. These 
people unanimously agreed to sup- 
port actively our campaign. 

Step number two—the key one— 
was to brifig ouf message directly to 
evety votet. To do this, we decided 
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10 keys to a successful bond campaign 


The voters of Cincinnati have passed 13 school referendums in the last 21 
years, rejecting only three, Here are 10 keys to Cincinnati's success, as 
presented by John F, Locke, director of community relations, who headed 
all of the referendum campaigns, 


1. Present your referendums at the same time regular elec- 

tions are held—except during presidential years. 
Two good reasons for not holding special elections: the district must 
pay for them and, in many states, special referendums have to be 
passed by more than a simple majority. Avoid presidential years be- 
cause more people who aren’t parents—and who don’t understand 
school needs—will come to the polls. One of Cincinnati’s three defeats 
came during the 1940 presidential election. 


2. Don’t present an issue to the public until board members are 
in agreement as to how the money is going to be spent. 
If board members are squabbling, or if alternatives are still being de- 
bated, the voters are not likely to be convinced of the need for the 
money. 


3. Leave emotional appeals out of your campaign. 
Voters should be told the facts, unemotionally. Threats to close the 
schools or fire teachers have no place in a school bond campaign. 
“They relegate the real need—the best possible education for children 
—to second place,” says Locke. 


4. Don’t use school employees as campaign workers. 
“This puts them in the position of asking the public for more money,” 
Locke points out, “and people might interpret it as a self interest 
proposition.” 


5. Make full use of citizen committees (see story). 
“The best people to sell school issues are your next door neighbors, the 
fellow down the street,” Locke states. In Cincinnati’s last campaign, 
Locke organized 6,000 workers to ring doorbells in every election dis- 
trict. 


6. Conduct registration campaigns. 
Even if you convince everyone to vote your way, they must be registered. 
Registration campaigns are particularly effective in smaller districts and 
concentration should be put on residents with children in school. 


7. Furnish baby-sitting service on election day. 
Many districts have found this an important aid in getting the voters to 
the polls. Cars to transport voters in bad weather are also effective. 


8. Use volunteers to distribute campaign material. 
Getting material into the hands of all the voters is important, but people 
paid to do the distributing seldom are as effective as dedicated volun- 
teers. “I used paid workers to distribute leaflets only once, and | found 
a lot of them were thrown away,” Locke says. “You save money and 
get a better job with volunteers.” 


9. Institute a regular program of public information. 
No matter how well planned and executed your campaign is, nothing 
substitutes for a constantly well-informed electorate. A regular public 
information program will give your schools a base from which to launch 
the bond campaign. 


10. Get your superintendent out from behind his desk. 
“To be successful, today’s administrator must get up from behind his 
desk and go out into the market place,” Locke insists. “He must know 
the pulse of his community and must do something about it.” 








“We felt that if we could really meet the voters face-to-face and tell them our 


to make use of the "kaffee klatsch” 
or coffee hour, As we conceived it, a 
kaffee klatsch would be an informal 
gathering in a private home at which 
the guests would drink coffee, dunk 
doughnuts if they liked and hear 
why they should vote for the school 
bonds, 

We organized and held more than 
400 kaffee klatsches. Through them 
we reached almost 5,000 citizens. 
We found our listeners were very in- 
terested in what we had to say and 
asked pertinent questions to help in 
their own understanding of the 
situation. 


Volunteers needed 


The kaffee klatsch schedule was 
set up in cooperation with the PTAs. 
Letters were sent to the parents and 
patrons of the schools asking for 
volunteers to hold kaffee klatsches. 
Our teachers and classified employ- 
ees also scheduled get-togethers 
arnong their groups. 

A hostess holding a kaffee klatsch 
invited from 10 to 20 friends and 
neighbors to her home. She furnished 
coffee and we furnished speakers. 
The presentations—which utilized 
maps and brochures—were kept rel- 
atively short and to the point. At 
least half of the time was spent an- 
swering questions. It usually took 
about half an hour to make the 
presentations. 

Whenever a speaker was asked a 
question he could not answer, he 
took the name and phone number of 
the questioner, and the superintend- 
ent or a principal was called upon 
to supply the answer. 


Private crusades 

We had kaffee klatsches ranging 
in size from as few as four partici- 
pants up to 30. Many members of 
the community started private cru- 
sades to put over the bond election 
and often encouraged their friends 
and neighbors to hold gatherings. 

The kaffee klatsch had another 
interesting effect which we had not 
at first realized. Neighborhood 
grapevines, nourished by our in- 
formal meetings, served to spread 
our story so that we had little or no 
confusion or disagreement on the 
essential points of the campaign by 
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story, they would support us,” 





Well-prepared speakers came to each kaffee klatsch to present talks and 
answer questions. The sessions helped pro-school forces meet voters face-to-face. 


the time the election was held. Al- 
though we had some opposition, it 
was not organized and we found 
that as more people learned the 
needs of the two school districts, 
the opposition arguments steadily 
lost ground. 


Other means to an end 


Of course, we did a lot of other 
things which are usually done in 
bond elections. We talked to over 
200 organizations of every type 
within the district. We made speeches 
as early as seven in the morning and 
as late as 11:00 at night. In addition, 
we distributed over 50,000 leaflets 
and carried on a drive for voter 
registration. 

During the last two weeks of the 
campaign we distributed a series of 
question and answer articles to the 
six newspapers in this area, all of 
which lent whole-hearted support to 
our campaign. 

The last three days of the cam- 
paign the newspapers carried dozens 
of written endorsements from prom- 
inent individuals and organizations 
in the community. 

About two weeks before the elec- 
tion we obtained a list of all the 
registered voters. We took the list to 
each of the schools in the area and 
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‘gave a single sheet to a volunteer 
PTA member who took it home, 
looked up the telephone numbers, 
and, the day before the election, 
called everyone on her list to re- 
mind them of the importance of 
voting. 

We timed most of our efforts, 
as far as radio, newspapers, and 
speeches were concerned, to bring 
the campaign to a climax the day of 
the election. We strove to make the 
bond campaign the chief topic of 
conversation and interest on Tues- 
day, March 24, 1959. 


The big day 


On that day, Anaheim had the 
largest school-vote turnout in its his- 
tory. By a margin of six to one, the 
electorate authorized both the issu- 
ance of school bonds and accept- 
ance of state loans. 

We like to think that this tre- 
mendous support was due to the fact 
that we have always kept our citizens 
aware of school needs and have run 
a good economical program. But we 
know that this alone does not bring 
out the vote. Publicity in the news- 
papers, before clubs and over the 
radio helps. But it was our kaffee 
klatsches that really brought our 
message to the voters. End 














SCIENTIFIC AID 
IN TEACHING 

THE PRINCIPLE 
OF SOLAR 
ENERGY... 


; De 


THE STRONG 
SOLAR FURNACE 


Under favorable atmospheric. conditione, 
samples placed in the furnace can be sub- 
jected to temperatures in the vicinity of 
2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 








Makes possible the utilization of the sun’s 
energy in reaching the melting points of 
many basic elements, 


Consists of a 14-inch parabolic mirror, a 
means of pivoting and tilting so that it is 
perpendicular to the sun's rays, a coarse 
and fine focusing device, and a sample 
holder, all mounted on a metal base. 


$69.50 


Literature on request 
THE STRONG ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


250 CITY PARK AVE. « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


F. O. B. 
TOLEDO 





A 
GENERAL 
PRECISION 
COMPANY 
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‘ A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


How to use punch cards to 
solve your | 


Assigning tickets for high school athletic events, accounting for the money you 
received and keeping all the old customers satisfied can be a frustrating job. 
Here’s how one organization solved the problem with punch cards. 


By LYLE T, QUINN 


Executive secretary, lowa High School Athletic Association 


There is nothing quite so 
frustrating as being the ticket man- 
ager for a school athletic event. 
Most people get involved in the job 
because they like sports. So what 
happens? You do a huge job of sell- 
ing tickets, everybody jams into the 
auditorium to see the teams play, 
and the ticket manager ends up 
spending the whole time in a little 
office trying to balance the books, 
settle little disputes over seats and 
generally regain some semblance of 
composure. 

I know. For many years as exec- 
utive secretary of the Iowa High 
School Athletic Association, that 
was my lot. Nobody got to see less 
of the athletic events than I. 


The IHSAA runs a_ two-day, 
eight-team basketball tournament 
during March of every year. We 
hold it in the Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium in Des Moines, which 
holds 15,000 spectators—and every 
seat is usually filled. 


Too many tickets 


We found the volume of tickets 
handled during the tournament, 
which climaxes the lowa high school 
basketball season, was swamping 
our manual ticket handling opera- 
tion. To try to alleviate this jam-up, 
we turned to machine accounting 
methods, using order forms and 
tickets in punched card form. 

We had been depending on news- 


paper stories to let everyone know 
that tickets for the annual event 
were on sale. When order letters 
came in, we transferred the infor- 
mation manually onto order forms. 
This was slow, inefficient in terms 
of clerical labor and not particular- 
ly accurate. In addition, a certain 
percentage of long-time customers 
invariably did not see the announce- 
ments and did not get tickets. 
Under our new punch card sys- 
tem, we now have two master decks 
of IBM cards at the association of- 
fices in Boone, Iowa. One is a mas- 
ter customer deck of about 3,000 
cards listing the names and ad- 
dresses of perennial customers. The 
other is a master seat deck, listing 


TICKET ORDER FORMS ARE PRE-PRINTED, READY TO FILL IN 





ADVANCE TICKET SALE: USE YOUR 
The lowa High School Boys’ 1959 State Basketball Tourna u u 
Semi-final and Final Rounds, Two Days Only, March 6 and 7, re] 
Veteran Memorial Auditorium, Des Moines, lowa ' 


PRIORIGY gRIGYTS 


4 Sesion 2 Games Each Session; 4 Class A and 4 Class B Teams Will Determine 


HENRY BOONE 
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THIS sPact 


my Tver Orde? tor the SEMI-FINAL and FINAL Games, Boys’ State Basketball Tosrsament 
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r Two 1959 State ar Complete the Ticket Order Form On Other Sidggand + ie | é 
Mail AT ONCE With "Remittance Inside Eavelope Provided For Your Convenience. SEASON RESERVED SEAT TICKETS (4 sessions) Tickets___at $8.00 5 = 
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seat number, row, section, location 
and price for each seat in the audi- 
torium where the tourney is held. 

When the time comes to get the 
wheels in motion for the tourna- 
ment, these two decks are sent to 
the Service Bureau Corporation at 


Des Moines. There, they are put 
through an IBM printing repro- 
ducer, 


From the customer deck, pre- 
printed advance order cards (see 
illustration, page 60), listing ticket 
prices, ordering instructions, etc. are 
punched and printed with the cus- 
tomers’ names and addresses. Cards 
to be used in mailing tickets are also 
addressed from this customer deck. 

The master deck is used to pro- 
duce a ticket (see illustration below) 
and a duplicate for every seat in 
the auditorium for each of the four 
sessions, The machine prints row, 
seat and section numbers across the 
end of each ticket in large figures 
which are easy for ushers to read. 

Both the master and reproduced 
decks are returned to our offices. 
The order forms are mailed out to 
the potential customers in window 
envelopes. 

When customer orders and remit- 
tances come in, they are matched 
with the proper address card and 
given to our card punch operator. 
If “season” tickets (for all four 
doubleheaders played during the 
tournament’s two days) are or- 
dered, seats are assigned on a prior- 
ity basis, depending on how long 
the person ordering has been a 
patron. Working from a list, the 
operator punches the customer’s 
priority code into the address card, 
automatically duplicates this infor- 
mation into the order card, then 





Auditorium is i sF by 15,000 fans, each with personalized ticket. 


punches in the date the order ar- 
rived, the total amount (including 
postage) and the amount for the 
tickets alone. 

The printing card punch then 
automatically duplicates all this in- 
formation into a yellow accounting 
card. The three cards are separated 
on an IBM sorter and the account- 
ing card and cash go to the book- 
keeper. 

Working from a master seating 
plan of the auditorium, the custom- 
er’s seats are then assigned. All 
priority season ticket orders are 
filled first, then the rest are filled in 
the order in which they are received. 

The seat number or numbers are 
written on the bottom of the order 
form. Working from it, the proper 
tickets and duplicates are pulled 
from the file. The address card is 
put in front of them, and they are 
put through the printing card punch 
which automatically punches in the 
customer’s name and prints it across 
the top of both the ticket and the 


CUSTOMER’S NAME IS ON TICKET 
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duplicate. The tickets and address 
card are then mailed to the cus- 
tomer in a window envelope. 


Double check 


The duplicate ticket is matched 
with the original order form and 
filed by name of purchaser. Then, 
if a spectator comes to the ticket 
office just before a game and in- 
forms us that he has forgotten his 
ticket, we get his name and check 
the duplicate file. If a ticket was 
mailed to him, he pays the cost of 
the ticket again and we escort him 
to his proper seat. When he mails 
in his original ticket after the tour- 
ney, we refund his payment in full. 

Duplicate tickets also serve an 
accounting function. Those for tick- 
ets sold are balanced to cash. These, 
plus duplicates of unsold tickets, 
balance to the total dollar value of 
the seats in the auditorium. An 
IBM accounting machine is used 
for all cash and balancing reporting. 

As valuable as the clerical bene- 
fits of our punched-card ticket sys- 
tem have been, the promotional and 
public relations gains have been 
even greater. All regular customers 
are now notified when tickets go on 
sale, and if they order tickets, they 
are personalized with their names. 

This, of course, has a tremendous 
psychological value. So does the use 
of the IBM card itself. To most peo- 
ple a punched card is associated 
with a sound well-organized busi- 
ness operation. We believe that ours 
is just that. End 


For more information on punch card tickets 
circle number 903 on the Reader Service Card. 
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The Lennox Living Laboratory: This $50,000 
school has been built by Lennox Industries, Inc. 
in Des Moines, Iowa to carry on research in the 
field of school classroom heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. Extensive research and 
testing is carried on continuously, both with 
and without students present in the classrooms. 





GAS and 
LENNOX car 


provide your schools with the 
finest in fresh air heating and 
ventilating... 


at lower operating and building costs 





This new Gas system automatically draws in fresh 
air from outside ...warms, cleans, and circulates air 
quietly and evenly throughout the school. 


It’s hard to believe, yet 65¢ per square foot was the 
complete cost of installing a Gas-fired Lennox Com- 
fort Curtain System in the Potosi, Missouri, High 
School —including automatic controls, ductwork, 
labor — everything, 





This is unusually low, even for the Comfort Curtain, 
but costs of $1.03 in Indiana; $1.15 in Montana; and 
$1.12 in South Dakota were usual and typical of the 
amazing savings offered by a Lennox Comfort Cur- 
tain System using Gas. 


Money saving, safe Gas units are being installed in 
thousands of schools across the country. If you have 
specific questions, your local Gas company or a 
Lennox specialist —or both—will be available to assist 
the architects and engineers to illustrate how this 
equipment can best be applied to any specific school 
plan. Check the facts about Gas and you’ll see — 
modern Gas heating out-performs all other fuels. 


Call your local Gas company or write to Lennox 
’ Industries, Inc., 1701 East Euclid Ave., Des Moines 
LS a | ae : 5, Iowa. American Gas Association. 





(Circle number 703 for more information) 
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Small group conferences became a meaningful phrase af- 
ter Springfield’s parents saw how they work over television. 


can tell your 
school story 


Here’s how one district is using its local 
TV station to show voters exactly what is 
going on in the schools. 


Television is a teaching tool. It is 
also a public relations medium. 

In Springfield, Mo., the schools have taken 
advantage of television’s public relations op- 
portunities by putting some of their classes 
on the air, every week for the past seven 
years, so that parents and other interested 
citizens can see exactly what the schools are 
doing. 

In addition, a weekly school news pro- 
gram is run and directed by students and all 
new teachers in the Springfield system are 
appearing on a television series this fall and 
winter (see SM, Nov. ’59, pg. 29). Special 
“one-shot” shows on various aspects of the 
school program—such as music and mathe- 
matics—have also been scheduled. Time 
has been donated by two local TV stations. 

Most of the telecasts—especially those 
from the classrooms—are undertaken with a 
minimum of preparation, fuss or interrup- 
tion of the regular school program. On these 
pages are some scenes from a few of Spring- 
field’s television programs. In Springfield, 
television has proven an effective way to 
help the voters learn what the schools are 
trying to do. Here’s a blueprint for action in 
any district within range of a commercial 
TV station. 
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a. 


Classroom situation was simulated so that 
parents could get view of standard teaching 
ak Students were not rehearsed. 


Enrichment program in science was 
demonstrated over television. Telecast also 
served to advertise upcoming science fair. 


Increased enrollment in advanced math 
courses was goal of this program. Students 
show value of math to different vocations. 
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Se rere me _ 


These ((sS) AmBridge Modular Schools 
were started this spring 
... completed this fall! 


Good-looking, economical steel schools 


go up fast...are strong and safe! 


Building a new school needn’t be a long, drawn-out project. An 
increasing number of school boards are getting new schools 
quickly by turning to USS AmBridge Modular Schools. 

The two buildings shown here were begun just this spring— 
and completed for the fall term. Nobody was trying to set a 
speed record—AmBridge Modular Schools just lend themselves 
to simple, fast construction. These schools feature good, sound 
construction, lasting good looks and practical, flexible interior 
arrangement. Maintenance will never be a major problem either! 
And, of course, there’s safety—both in the layout and the 
fire-resistant steel construction. USS AmBridge Modular Schools 
give you all of these advantages, plus economy. 

USS AmBridge Modular Schools are built of standard steel 
components. They arrive at your site already assembled, ready 
for rapid construction in any season, cutting construction time 
and field work to a minimum. 

AmBridge Modular Schools are as beautiful as they are sturdy. 
Exterior and interior panels are available in a wide choice of 
attractive colors. Porcelain and baked enamel finishes are avail- 
able—or stainless steel if you prefer. 

If you’re faced with a classroom shortage, suggest that your 
architect contact us. You'll like the economy and lasting good 
looks of USS AmBridge Modular Schools. . 
occupancy date. 


. and the early 


USS is a registered trademark 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Send for FREE copy of illustrated booklet 


AmBridge Modular Schools, Room 1831, American Bridge Division 
United States Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your 24-page booklet on USS AmBridge Modular Schools. 


Name Title 





Address 





if you are an architect, name of firm 








City__ Zone__ State __ 












































Saint Cather 
Roman Catholic S¢ 
Wildwood, Penns: 
11,453 sq. ft. of floor am 
Eight 24’ x 36’ classrog 
Are 
Joseph F. Bontempo & Asse 
Engin 
Michael Baker, Jr 
General Contrag 
American Bridge Division, U. S. Sit 
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a 
Elementary Sei 
Evans City, Pennsy' 
25,084 square feet floor 
Twelve classro 
Architect: B. J. McCand 
General Contrac 
Carcaise Construction@ 
New Brighton, 














How to control delinquents 


School action is a vital part of every local effort to reduce 
juvenile crime. Many school districts are actively at work 


on the problem in their own communities. Here are some 


specific examples. 


@ The antics of delinquents have been grabbing big, black 
headlines all over the country lately. What hasn’t been as 
well publicized is the effort being made by many schools to 
help curb youthful norm-violators by cooperating with local 
agencies. The second and final report of the National Edu- 
cation Association’s one-year study of juvenile delinquency* 
discusses programs that have been undertaken by schools 
together with other public and private organizations to 


Hialeah, Fla.: It all started in a ninth-grade civics class 
which was discussing juvenile delinquency. One of the 
students asked the teacher why the public and the 
newspapers were always playing up the “bad things” 
which teen-agers do and so very seldom give publicity 
to the “good things” which they accomplish. . . . Asa 
result of the discussion it was decided to hold a contest 
to select and give publicity to students who are good 
citizens and who do perform acts of citizenry which are 
above and beyond the ordinary. . . . Each of the 
principals of the 20 schools (of Hialeah and Miami 
Springs) . . . appointed a representative to the Junior 
Citizen Award Committee. 

In subsequent meetings we set up a plan by which 
any student could nominate another student as the out- 
standing junior citizen of our communities. This was 
done in the form of an essay listing the reasons why the 
nominated student should be considered for this 
distinction. 
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reduce juvenile offenses. The following case histories, taken 
from chapter nine of the NEA report, describe programs 
that have been instituted by schools in four cities. They may 
suggest ideas for your own district. 





*DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 350 
poges. $2. 


In our first year we were able to offer only paper 
certificates as awards. . . . This year we have three 
civic organizations who have volunteered to supply us 
with worthwhile awards on the elementary, junior high 
and senior high levels. 


Los Angeles County, Cal.: A community which recog- 
nizes the contributions its young people have to offer 
has already taken a long step toward creating an at- 
mosphere of mutual trust between young people and 
adults. 

The Youth Coordinating Council provides a way in 
which this can be done. In 26 communities last year, 
youth councils were sponsored by their adult counter- 
parts. Young people from youth organizations, both in 
and out of school, were given a real voice in com- 
munity affairs. 

Nine of the Youth Coordinating Councils developed 
or continued youth employment programs last year. The 
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Youth Council members volunteered their time, in 
most of these programs, to help other young people ob- 
tain part-time or summer employment. Other projects 
included helping youth clubs find sponsors, obtaining 
favorable publicity for youth, sponsoring benefit dances, 
working to obtain youth centers, assisting in a “Teens 
Against Polio” campaign, initiating a youth banking 
and loan system and keeping a master calendar of 
social and service events. 


Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Public Schools have been ac- 
tively engaged since 1934 in a city-wide program to cut 
down juvenile delinquency. In that year the first all- 
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city conference of students representing all Seattle pub- 
lic schools was called to consider the vicious problems 
of Halloween vandalism which had reached alarming 
proportions. The result of this conference was a student- 
directed campaign in all schools for a safe and sane 
Halloween. 

The project has been repeated annually, and now 
involves much more than the prevention of Halloween 
vandalism alone. The theme in recent years has been 
responsible citizenship all year around. In fact, Hal- 
loween vandalism has been reduced so much that in 
1957 the total number of prank calls on the police and 
sheriff’s telephones was 10% lower on Halloween than 
on a normal Thursday night. 

Out of the original Halloween Conference has 
evolved the Inter-High School Council made up of four 
student leaders from each high school. They meet once 
a month in executive session to act on any and all prob- 
lems concerning high school youth in the community. 

Inter-High Council works in five broad areas: law 





This booklet has been pre- 
pared as an aid to teachers 
in the selection of appara- 
tus for a modern course in 
Earth-Space Science. Con- 
tains an outline of subjects 
as well as illustrations, de- 
scriptions and prices of re- 
quired apparatus for each 
subject. 


Send coupon for your FREE COPY of SPA today. 


cenco CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
(Circle number 707 for more information) 
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enforcement; traffic and safety; sportsmanship; public- iS YOUR 
ity; and leadership training. 
Community and school authorities are deeply con- SCHOOL SYSTEM 
vinced that the activities of Inter-High Council in 
Seattle have been a major force in precluding in Seattle READY FOR 


the type of vicious gang delinquency prevalent in 
some other cities. School authorities are convinced that 
there is no finer way to teach responsible citizenship 
than to use the schools as a laboratory in the exercise 
of responsible citizenship. In a large way public agen- 
cies of the city such as the Police, Fire Department and 
Juvenile Court have come to use the council as their 
means of reaching the students and to appreciate 
warmly the success of Inter-High School Council. 


New York City: The All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
of the New York City Board of Education is a significant 
project that helps in the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. These are elementary schools in which addi- 
tional staff are provided to help children during the 
school day and in an after-school “club program” from 
3 to 5 (p.m.). The warm, personal relationship be- 
tween teachers and children fuses home, school and 
community into a sympathetic unit. Children of work- 
ing parents who might otherwise be unsupervised in 
the empty after-school hours before the mother returns 
to the home, children needing help in learning processes, 
children with language and integration problems, and 
children with emotional problems benefit from the : s A R K : S TA RZ | A N | N ( 
program. Statistics show that there is a conspicuous 

lack of truancy and a minimum of vandalism in these F. east hillside drive « shennan 
schools and that the delinquency rate declines. End 











Even if you’re not planning for Educational Television in the 
immediate future, we invite your inquiries on any questions 
you might have . . . for now or later. 


Several large state universities, with enrollments in the thou- 
sands, as well as small, independent schools and colleges have 
made use of our Educational TV Department services in plan- 
ning, designing and installing their ET V systems. 





Let us show you how our technical staff can be of service to you. 
No obligation. Write or call: 


EDUCATIONAL TV DEPARTMENT 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DIVISION 





(Circle number 729 for more information) 
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Needed—New TB Weapons 


Improved medical techniques have cut down the TB death rate. 
Needed: A way to prevent active tuberculosis from developing in 
the more than 40 million Americans who are infected. 





After TB develops, drugs can save many lives... but they don’t work 
for everybody. TB still kills more Americans than all other infectious 
diseases combined. Needed: Further study to improve usefulness of 
the drugs, to develop new drugs. 


You can help find the answers to these and other vital tuberculosis 
problems. Your Christmas Seal contributions help make more 
research possible, help find new weapons against TB. Answer your 
Christmas Seal letter today. 


\ ‘Fight TB with Christmas Seals 


This space contributed to the 


National Tuberculosis Association S§CHOOL MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, INC. 
| and its affiliates by 
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y Public asked to help 
prepare school budget 


An unusual plan that will allow the 
public to write its own educational tick- 
et for the 1960-61 school year has 
been inaugurated in the Plainview- 
Old Bethpage, N. Y., school district. 

Eleven “study” meetings for piece- 
meal analysis of the budget are being 
held on a regular basis between Sep- 
tember and next April. At that time 
standard budget hearings will be 
scheduled to precede the vote which 
takes place in May. 

A spokesman for the school board 
has described the year-round budget 
development program as a chance “to 
provide citizens with an opportunity to 
react” to the proposed spending “sec- 
tion by section, rather than having to 
digest an entire budget” after one or 
two meetings at which time explana- 
tion is often difficult. 

Invitations to attend the budget 
preparation sessions were issued to 
representatives of each PTA in the 
system, to civic leaders, school princi- 
pals and staff members. The general 
public has also been encouraged to 
attend. 

“Local citizens will be given an op- 
portunity to learn how a board and 
the school administration develop a 
school budget,” said Superintendent 
Robert F. Savitt, who first suggested 
the plan. 

The Plainview-Old Bethpage dis- 





Experimentation 


Cold water was poured on a 
hot experiment in Ogden, Utah, 
recently. Two teachers were 
showing their junior high school 
students how to make fire by 
friction by twirling a stick in a 
can containing cedar bark. 

Other students at the Mount 
Fort Junior High School smelled 
the pungent smoke and turned in 
a fire alarm. The fire department 
supplied the cold water. 

Future experiments of this 
type will be held out of doors. 
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trict is on Long Island, where a voter 
revolt last year sent more than a dozen 
budgets down to defeat. 


> Citizen survey shows great 
lack of school knowledge 


What causes school budget defeats? 
Many times, after all other causes 
have been investigated and denied, 
schools turn to the most obvious one: 
ignorance. 

In Great Neck, N. Y., a startling 
budget defeat last spring (See “Why 
the voters said no,” SM, Sept.’59), led 
to a professional survey of citizen 
knowledge of their schools. The re- 
sults showed that almost nobody 
among the citizenry knew what he 
was talking about. 

Not one person interviewed could 
name every member of the school 
board. Less than 9% knew as many as 
three or four of the five members; the 
majority knew none. Almost 80% had 
no idea whether board members are 
paid for their work. 

Ideas of the average teacher salary 
ranged all the way from $4,000 to 
$10,000. (It is actually close to $7.- 
700.) Almost half of the surveyed 
group rated Great Neck teacher sal- 
aries among the top three or four in 
the county. (They are not in the top 
10.) 

Despite the stress on the salary of 
Superintendent John L. Miller, as an 
issue in the budget debate, almost 
half the residents had no idea of what 
it is. As many people had no opinion 
whatever about him. 

The cost of the school community 
relations office, a subject of much con- 
troversy during the budget debate, is 
an unknown factor to 88% of the peo- 
ple. Those who ventured an estimate 
mentioned figures as high as $150,000 
per year. (The correct figure is ap- 
proximately $30,000.) 

As SCHOOL MANAGEMENT pointed 
out, the budget defeat was caused 
basically by “a combination of many 
real or imagined grievances which 
were felt by a substantial number of 
voters who were only faintly familiar 
with the schools—and who have but 
the vaguest understanding of why 
they acted as they did!” 
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Specialization 


Sometimes we can’t even 
dream of the lengths to which 
specialization has gone. Take the 
case of a small school lad in Bu- 
ford, Ga. When a group of little 
girls complained that some boys 
were throwing rocks at them, he 
was among the suspected culprits 
rounded up by the teacher. 

When confronted with the ac- 
cusation, the boy stared the 
teacher in the eye and confident- 
ly denied that he had done any 
such thing. 

His defense? “I’m not a rock- 
er,” he explained indignantly. 
“I’m a pincher.” 











» Parents go back to 
school—to teach 


More than 100 adult residents of 
Glen Cove, N. Y., trooped back to the 
elementary schools one day last month 
to take their places at the head of the 
classrooms. 

The parents, who had volunteered 
to turn teacher for a day, were invited 
to do so by Superintendent Robert 
O’Kane, who had inaugurated a simi- 
lar program in Ipswich, Mass. Purpose 
of the one-day classroom experience 
is to bring home to parents exactly 
what is going on in the schools today. 

Parents who agreed to participate 
met with the teachers and adminis- 
trators they were to replace, during 
the week preceding their teaching. At 
that time they went over workbooks. 
materials and plans and received an 
outline of what was expected of them. 

The parents received no pay but 
were awarded souvenir contracts 
which noted that their salary con- 
sisted of “satisfaction of having per- 
formed a service.” 

While the program was designed to 
let parents know about the schools, 
Dr. O’Kane pointed out that it would 
also help the administration plan im- 
provements in the program. “We hope 
to learn something from these people.” 
he said. “There are times when you 
bring people in that you can get an ob- 
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jective viewpoint that we sometimes 
are prone to overlook.” 

One school problem the parents had 
to recognize, immediately, cropped up 
before they had even entered the 
classrooms. Because of the great de- 
mand for teaching positions, some of 
the parents had to go on double ses- 
sions—teaching just half a day. 


Women bus drivers 
praise new grease 


Use of a new lubricating grease on 
the school buses of Florida’s Lee 
County has drawn high praise from 
the women bus drivers the school sys- 
tem employs. Main object of the ladies’ 
affection: easier steering. 

The new lubricating grease contains 
a chemical called molybdenum disul- 
fide, which is said to cling to metal 
surfaces when other greases would or- 
dinarily have worn away. 

Use of the grease has been recom- 
mended to the county by Burgess 
Tichenor, supervisor of transportation 
and maintenance, because he felt it 
would cut repair costs and make for 
greater safety. This has been borne 
out in practice. The reaction of the 
women—most of whom were unaware 
of the change in greases—was “a big 
and pleasant surprise, Tichenor re- 
ports. “They didn’t know what was dif- 
ferent, but as soon as they moved those 
buses around a few corners, they knew 
something had been changed.” 


A-V tools boost 
grades, aid retention 


A new audio-visual approach to 
teaching that employs group communi- 
cations devices has resulted in the 
achievement of 5% better grades by 
students—and they have retained 7% 
more knowledge of study mate- 
rials in 27% less time—than those 
learning with conventional methods. 

The results are drawn from a study, 
conducted by Dr. C. D. Leatherman, 
senior educational advisor to the U. S. 
Army’s Ordnance Guided Missile 
School, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, 
Ala., of a novel audio-visual educa- 
tional technique now being tried 
there. 

In an attempt to cut down training 
time while still offering the student 
maximum educational essentials, the 
Army called in TelePromp Ter Corp. to 
prepare and carry out an audio-visual 
approach to guided missile instruction. 
The company employed a variety of 
unique A-V devices in developing its 
training program. Among them: a 
Multi-Matic screen permitting the pro- 
jection of several component parts of 
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the mechanism being studied to be 
projected on a number of smaller 
screens surrounding a large central 
one; a Telemation synchronizing de- 
vice for simultaneously staging up to 
12 separate effects with the teacher's 
voice; and a reading unit, set before 
the instructor, upon which appears his 
pre-planned script during the course 
of the lesson. 

Dr. Leatherman’s conclusions point- 
ing up this program’s success in blend- 
ing the latest audio-visual techniques 
into a working educational tool, should 
cause schoolmen to further examine 
the methods employed in the interests 
of improving their own schools. 


For more information on these materials, circle 
number 840 on the Reader Service Card. 





Oh, the suffering 


Pity poor William B. Robin- 
son, a ship broker of Norwalk, 
Conn. Mr. Robinson complained 
to Norwalk’s mayor recently be- 
cause school buses were making 
him late to work. Seems he al- 
ways takes the 7:33 train to New 
York, but a school bus on the 
route he takes to the train often 
holds up the traffic while it picks 
up children. According to Con- 
necticut law all vehicles must 
stop while a school bus is load- 
ing. As a result Mr. Robinson 
was missing his train and arriv- 
ing at work late. 

Mr. Robinson’s solution was a 
simple one: change the bus routes 
or the hours that children went 
to school to better suit his con- 
venience. The mayor had an 
even simpler idea. He suggested 
that Mr. Robinson take an earlier 
train, go to another station, or 
move. We've heard no more on 
the matter. 











Fire-retardant paints pro- 
tect combustible interiors 


A major technical break-through in 
eliminating the danger of combustible 
interior finishes in schools has just 
been achieved, as demonstrated by re- 
cent flame-spread tests at the Under- 
writer's Laboratories in Chicago on 
fire-retardant paints. 

These latest tests show for the first 
time that highly combustible interior 
surfaces and finishes can be reduced 
practically to non-combustibility with 
only one coat of a fire-retardant 
paint. The flame-spread characteristics 
of highly combustible fiber acoustical 
tile, for example, was reduced to less 


than 20, where zero represents com: 
plete non-combustibility. 

An extension of the rigid Under- 
writers’ Laboratories tests from a nor- 
mal 10-minute fire exposure to that of 
30 minutes on two-inch Douglas fir, as 
used in roof deck areas, showed that a 
flame spread rating of less than 25 can 
be held with fire-retardant paints. 

Combustible interior _ finishes— 
which serve as a source of fuel for 
rapidly spreading fires and themselves 
introduce smoke and toxic gases— 
have long been regarded as a major 
fire hazard. 

The Pacific Coast Rating Bureau 
covering 11 western states now allows 
a 10% rate reduction on application 
of Underwriters’ listed fire-retardant 
paints having flame-spread factors of 
less than 30. 


> Educator poll replies 
to magazine criticisms 


“Magazines of general circulation 
carried more criticism of teacher edu- 
cation last year than at any time in 
the past decade. 

Do educators 
with the critics? 

A poll taken at random among 
members of Phi Delta Kappa, profes- 
sional fraternity in education, suggests 
that the. majority agrees with two 
major criticisms, while disagreeing 
with three others. Thus 83% of those 
polled believe too many education 
courses, many of them overlapping, 
constitute a serious weakness in many 
teacher preparatory institutions. Only 
15% disagree. 

Again, 58% agree with the criti- 
cism that there is over-emphasis on 
methods courses, but 40% disagree 
with this statement, many of them 
violently. 

Three other {criticisms frequently 
appearing in literature intended for 
the lay reader are: 1) Certification re- 
quirements are unsound or not in the 
public’s best interest in most states; 
2) Teacher education students are 
generally inferior to students prepar- 
ing for other professions; 3) Educa- 
tionists have excessive power over 
school policies and programs. 

Fifty-three percent of the educa- 
tors tended to disagree that certifica- 
tion requirements are unsound. 

Many educators frankly admitted 
that they do not know about the qual- 
ity of teacher education students in 
comparison with students preparing 
for other professions, but 44% agreed 
that they are inferior; 48% disagreed. 

As might be anticipated, a_ top- 
heavy 65% disagreed with the last 
statement, that ‘“educationists” have 
excessive power over school policies 
and programs. 


themselves agree 
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Here’s how Zeeland, Mich., converted two expendable 
classrooms into a modern, spacious high school library— 
at a cost of just $1,221. 


Confronted with a huge 
rise in high school enrollment (70% 
from 1953 to 1958), the public 
schools of Zeeland, Mich., recently 
found themselves in need of a 
larger, more adequate library al- 
most immediately. 

The dilemma faced by Zeeland 
is one that confronts school dis- 
tricts throughout the nation today. 
Skyrocketing student enrollment, 
plus a renewed emphasis on high 
school scholarship, are placing a 
severe strain on available library 
facilities. But few districts possess 
the funds necessary to make ex- 
tensive alterations on existing quar- 
ters. 

In the case of Zeeland, the li- 
brary in use was located in the old- 
est of three buildings that used to 
house grades seven through 12. Li- 
brary space, under these conditions, 
was strictly limited. Expansion was 
Virtually impossible. 

The completion of a new junior 


high school in 1957, however, pro- 
Former home economics laboratory and its adjoining classroom provided vided administrators with a way 


the space required for Zeeland’s new high school library. Removal of a non-load —_—out. Several high school rooms were 
bearing wall made room for a reading area equal to three average classrooms. immediately freed by the transfer 
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of students to the new school. Zee- 
land decided to convert these rooms, 
as quickly and economically as pos- 
sible, into a new library. 

After a careful evaluation of a 
number of suggested plans, it was 
decided to establish the library on 
the ground floor of the main high 
school building to provide for easy 
summer, evening and public access. 
A former home economics labora- 
tory, with its adjoining classroom, 
was selected as the location of the 
new library. 

Work was begun during summer 
vacation, when the high school’s 
custodial staff removed a non-load- 
bearing wall in the home economics 
laboratory, opening ‘up a clear area 
equal in space to three average- 
sized classrooms (see diagram). 
The walls of the home economics 
pantry and cupboard were left in- 
tact to provide a space apart for the 
librarian’s office and workroom. The 
resulting work area was slightly 


standard of 11 by 12 feet. Special 
equipment which had to be pur- 
chased new included a sink, a work 
table and built-ins for storage. 

Two smaller rooms, for periodi- 
cals and reference materials, were 
built at the other end of the library. 
Incorporated in the construction of 
the reference section was a large 
glass partition, permitting the li- 
brarian to see all students using 
reference materials. 

Most of the furniture and shelves 
in the new library were taken from 
the old one. Some new shelving was 
purchased, though, to increase book 
capacity. Other shelving, designed 
to serve specific functions, was built 
to order by the custodial staff. The 
only additional purchases included 
several units of movable furniture 
as well as draperies for daylight 
control. 

Lighting the new library proved 
no problem since the existing fluo- 
rescent ceiling fixtures—installed in 





years before—easily met the 30 
foot-candle standard required at li- 
brary table surfaces. 

By the end of the summer, the 
new library was complete. Its for- 
mer location was made over into 
two classrooms, with a small adjoin- 
ing office to be used for the school 
newspaper. 

How much did all this cost Zee- 
land? According to Superintendent 
Julius F. Schipper, the total cost 
of the remodeling job came to $1.- 
221.14. Materials and labor were 
$788.74, new furniture and shelv- 
ing cost $353.60 and draperies were 
78.80. 

The money, thinks Superintend- 
ent Schipper, was well spent, for 
the library—measuring 80 by 22 
feet and easily serving 70 to 80 
students at a time—has had an ap- 
preciable increase in regular use. 
And, he feels, its spacious, up-to- 
date facilities should be able to 
meet Zeeland’s needs for years to 
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GE Walls removed 





New floor plan (in color), superimposed on old plan, reveals the few structural changes required to convert old home eco- 
nomics facilities into new library quarters. Wall separating office and binding room from reading area (above right) was 
left intact. Removal of non-load-bearing wall (crosshatched) added to reading area. Separate reference and periodical 
rooms were created by building a wall between them and the reading area (far left). Furniture, together with some special 
equipment, was purchased new to provide modern, comfortable library which will meet Zeeland’s future needs. 
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Federal aid 


continued from page 38 


federal-state cooperation and re- 
search it might be possible to do 
this. 


Dr. Derthick, the race 

with Russia certainly 

has been a help to peo- 
ple who have been urging 
a greater financial effort in 
this country to improve edu- 
cation. Do you think this has 
been oversold as an argu- 
ment? Is the disparity in ef- 
fort that great? 


DERTHICK: I certainly don’t think 
the challenge given us by the Sovi- 
ets has been oversold. As you may 
or may not know, after the Cul- 
tural Exchange Agreement was 
signed in January, 1958, between 
the USSR and the USA, I headed 
the first official missicn to study the 
schools of the Soviet Union. 

The USSR is such a vast country 
and it has such a complex system 
and historical background that it is 
difficult to formulate judgments. 
Nevertheless, on our team we had 
some very sophisticated observers, 
and by checking observations con- 
tinuously I feel we did get a rather 
clear picture on this point. There 
were many impressions that we 
brought back; but outstanding, over 
and above all of the other impres- 
sions, was the tremendous impact 
made on us by their deep commit- 
ment to education. Education has 
been in the top drawer of their 
scale of values. It seemed to us 
that they had made up their minds 
that education is the primary instru- 
mentality for them to use in their 



























































race for knowledge to attain su- 
premacy. 

In responding specifically to the 
second part of your question, let 
me make clear that we are talking 
about effort, and are not comparing 
school systems. It did seem to us 
that, with their fresh enthusiasm for 
schools and the role of trained 
manpower, they were more excited 
about education than our people, 
who appear all too often to take our 
blessings too much for granted. For 
example, as we kept plying our 
hosts with questions throughout the 
entire tour about where the money 
came from, they seemed surprised 
by our intense interest in the finan- 
cial side. The blunt reply of one 
minister of education was typical 
of the general attitude. He said, “A 
child may be born healthy, but he 
cannot be born educated.” His im- 
plication in the context of that dis- 
cussion was perfectly clear and, as 
I have said, typical; for in the tre- 
mendous effort to meet their com- 
mitment they take it for granted 
that the money to do the job is 
available. 


Q. Do you attribute this to unlimited 
federal funds? Don’t they have a ceil- 
ing, too? 

DERTHICK: First, I should remind 
you that educational funds in the 
Soviet Union likewise come from 
several sources. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that a great portion of the 
support, particularly for higher edu- 
cation, comes from the central gov- 
ernment. I would assume certainly 
that they have a ceiling, but my 
primary point is, and I repeat it, 
that in the light of their tremendous 
commitment to education they seem 
not to be nearly so much concerned 
with financial limitations in relation 
to the objectives they have set. 

To add another comment in re- 
sponding to your prior question, I 
think the challenge of the Soviet 
commitment, along with the awak- 
ening of the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world to the significance 
of education, has done much to re- 
vive concern and quicken interest 
in our Own deep-rooted commit- 
ment. The vitality of the interest in 
education in these other countries 
and the great acceleration in their 
own efforts to improve schooling do 
make us stop and think and re- 
member the convictions of our fore- 
bears, who themselves first began 
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central control 
sound systems 


RauLanp School Sound Systems are 
unsurpassed for versatility, rugged 
performance and value. They perform 
every conceivable communications 
function for administrative control, 
educational program distribution and 
2-way communication. Here, truly, is 
the ultimate in budget-minded School 
Sound, designed and built to stay 
modern for years. 








your choice of every desirable 
feature and program facility 


RAULAND Central Control Sound Sys- 
tems are available to fit the exact needs 
and budget of your school. Available 
features include: 


FM-AM Radio—selects any radio pro- 
gram on FM or AM for distribution to 
any or all rooms 


Phonograph—distributes phono program 
(transcription player or record changer); 
also available for use with tape recorder 


Microphones—selects and distributes 
rograms from multiple microphone 
ocations 


Intercom—permits 2-way conversation 
with any or all rooms 

Species Features—Emergency Switch; 
a 


all-call; signal clock provision; telephone 
intercom; remote control, etc. 





RAULAND SYSTEMS are available 
with capacity up to 220 classrooms. 
RAULAND Public Address equipment is 
also available for athletic field coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Pioneers in School Sound 
WRITE FOR = 
DETAILS 2 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
3535-T Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 


© Send full details on all RAULAND 
School Sound Systems. 


We have_______classrooms, 
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School. 








State___. 
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PROTECT HURRYING STUDENTS 


witH SLIP-RESISTANT BristoLite wax 


It happens, even in the best of schools. Late arrivals make corridors look 
like the scene of a track meet. That’s why Bristolite Floor Wax is becom- 
ing popular with more and more maintenance men. 

Bristolite wax is designed to beautifully maintain a floor for long 
periods, even under difficult use conditions. It is an all-purpose wax 
formulated with three primary qualities in mind: it must be slip-resistant 
for safety, remain glossy under heavy traffic, and dry without water marks 
for ease of maintenance and long protective life. Bristolite Floor Wax has 
a tough surface which requires less buffing, mopping and stripping. See 
our representative, the Man Behind the Huntington Drum, for more de- 
tails. * Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Indiana, Philadelphia 35, 
In Canada: Toronto 2. 


“HUNTINGTON 


i 
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...Where research leads to better products 
(Circle number 716 for more information) 
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the struggle for universal education 
with equal opportunity for all. 


What can local super- 
intendents or school 
boards do to convince 
citizens when they know 
their effort is not up to par? 


DERTHICK: The real answer to that 
question is this: get your citizens to 
take enough interest to try to find 
out what a good school looks like, 
and then measure that against the 
realities of their own school system. 
That will be the answer. After all, 
we buy new model automobiles be- 
cause we see them. As we compare 
them with the old model, we want 
the new one. If we could just put 
a school that is typical of our best 
in a show window, and take it 
around to local communities in this 
country, then we might do a better 
job of selling. Once people see the 
difference between what their mon- 
ey buys and the best schools, they 
simply won’t want to deny their 
children. If we can’t use the show- 
window device then we must find 
other methods whereby citizens can 
see what the best schools look like. 


Q. You would concentrate on the 
physical plant then. 

DERTHICK: Physical plant, yes, but 
even more important, the curricular 
offerings, the tools of instruction, 
pupil achievements and _ teachers. 
People must face the fact that we 
get what we pay for in education. 
Q. Is there any formula, that you 
know of, that a district could apply 
to measure quality in terms of its 
effort? 

DERTHICK: There have been a num- 
ber of recommendations. Some of 
these suggest doubling teacher sal- 
aries or giving a formula for deter- 
mining appropriate per capita op- 
erating costs. Such tactors, of 
course, are significant, but there are 
other approaches in determining 
quality. We have, on occasion, 
prepared such criteria. Such criteria 
are also available from _ other 
sources. I prefer to see all of our 
citizens, working through their 
school boards and _ professional 
staffs, develop their own criteria to 
adapt and apply after intensive 
study and consultation. 


Q. What about the Cincinnati state- 
ment that they would get only $1.95 
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in aid for every $100 they pay in 
federal taxes? 

DERTHICK: I can’t verify those fig- 
ures. But it is true, of course, that 
Ohio has a relatively larger share 
of personal and corporate income 
than some other states. Thus, its 
taxpayers pay a relatively larger 
share of federal taxes. But it is our 
belief that an improvement in the 
level of education of all the peo- 
ple is in the national interest. It 
does not follow that in the conduct 
of such operations, federal expendi- 
tures should be made in the states 
in proportion to their tax contribu- 
tions. The fundamental theory of 
our national government is that 
citizens throughout the country pay 
taxes to support federal activities 
which are in the interest of the 
people generally and the nation as 
a whole. 


Is the Cincinnati 
board's feeling — that 
federal aid means fed- 
eral control—a widespread 
one, from what you can see? 


DERTHICK: From where | sit, I am 
not aware of any such widespread 
feeling. Moreover, when I worked 
as superintendent with a_ local 
board in a system which was the 
beneficiary of a number of federal 
aid programs, I was never conscious 
of federal control. My dealings 
were always with the state depart- 
ment of education. I think that the 
NDEA is going to do a great deal 
to reassure people about the role of 
the federal government. They'll see 
how the federal government can 
Participate without violating our 
traditions and our principles of state 
and local control. The NDEA will 
have quite an impact because, un- 
like other federal aid programs, 
this one touches many more indi- 
viduals in a personal way. These 
individuals will find that they are 
not involved with the federal gov- 
ernment or with the United States 
Office of Education. The student, for 
example, who borrows federal 
funds under Title II to go to col- 
lege will find that he secures that 
loan from his own college officials 
and that he pays it back to them. 


Q. One more question on that score. 
Our states have been very uneven in 
the efficiency with which they have 
handled various federal programs. 
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For example, the surplus property 
program. Some states, like Cali- 
fornia, have 200 employees working 
on that program alone. Another state 
will have one person, with a title, 
trying to do the whole job. Isn’t it 
possible that the federal government 
should inject itself into the picture in 
those states where it feels that the 
department of education is not do- 
ing a proper job? 

DERTHICK: Absolutely not. The 
people of a state must look to their 
own Officials in these matters. The 
federal government can provide op- 





portunity and stimulation. The re- 
sponsibility is on the state as to 
whether it takes advantage of the 
opportunity, or the degree to which 
it takes advantage. But the deci- 
sions and the administrative actions 
are matters that rest with the au- 
thorities in each state and there is 
nothing we can or should do. I 
might say that I have faith in our 
state officials and recognize that 
state departments of education are 
constantly gaining strength and are 
providing more aggressive leader- 
ship. End 








LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SUOSTROM COMPANY 


MILIIOIN 
In one year, Americans spent 
close to $150,000,000 
on comic books. 
6 Wovtetcamcteleleiamactics 
Then ask yourself — 
if we can spend such money 
on transient items, 
should you be satisfied 
with less than the best 
hemathustiavtas 


for your library ?* 


SJOSTROM USA 


10TH STREET. PHILADELPHIA 22; PA 
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Central feeding continued from page 41 
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Kirksville, Mo., is using one central kitchen (above) to serve almost 1,800 meals a day. The system centers on food 
delivered in electric carts. This kitchen cost $60,000 to equip fully. Time and motion studies determined layout. 
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from the cold compartment and hot 
food added to them. This method is 
costly because of the number of carts 
needed. 

Electrically heated and cooled carts. 
Pans containing hot and cold foods 
are placed in separate sections of the 
cart. The cart is then transported by 
truck to a receiving school and 
wheeled into position at the serving 
counter. The electric connections are 
re-established and food is served di- 
rectly from the cart. There is very 
little temperature change in trans- 
portation, and everything is included 
in the cart but milk, which is gener- 
ally delivered directly to the receiv- 
ing schools as close to the time of 
service as possible. This is the 
method generally used, and is the 
most successful. But, no matter 
which system is chosen, adequate 
transportation trucks, holding five to 
seven carts each, must be bought. 


Service areas 


Serving areas in the receiving 
schools generally require a three- 
compartment sink, a 30-cubic-foot 
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reach-in refrigerator, an employees’ 
locker room, a _two-burner hot 
plate, a small storeroom, a work 
table, an ice cream cabinet and a 
modified serving counter. 

It must be decided, at the outset, 
whether dishes, pans, silver, etc., 
will be washed and sanitized at the 
receiving schools or returned to the 
central kitchen. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding this. Some 
think that a central kitchen should 
handle everything but the serving of 
food, and others think that this 
represents too much of a load. It’s 
a moot question and no pat answer 
exists. 

Of course, all modern labor-sav- 
ing equipment should be used in 
designing and equipping the central 
kitchen itself. In selecting equip- 
ment, the menu pattern that has 
been set must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The equipment should be lo- 
cated in such a way that steps and 
time are saved. A time and motion 
study should be made to insure the 
best locations. The necessary equip- 


is 
bu 
are 
ment will equal the amount gener- 
ally used by a large high school str 
kitchen, if there are five to seven kit 
receiving schools. If there are more | Da 
than seven, large-scale production ; 
equipment is necessary. Se 
But, all the best equipment and ra 
planning in the world won't result 
in good food service unless a com- wai 
petent manager is hired and given en: 
complete responsibility to carry out of 
the policy set up by the district un- nui 
der the direction of the superintend- det 
ent and business manager. a | 
an 
A case example 
e . me 
The potential advantages of cen- ons 
tral feeding are clearly demon- ew 
strated in Kirksville, Mo. Kirksville by 
has a high school, a junior high and chi 
four elementary schools. None of- pal 
fered food service of any kind. tior 
When a new high school was pro- wh 
posed, Superintendent O. Wayne 
Phillips called for a district-wide i 
; ur 
lunch program to be based around a Vil 
central kitchen in the new structure. 7 
The problem was to prepare 1,600 
text continued on page 80 
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How Dade County 
uses central feeding 





@ They call it “satellite feeding” in Dade County, Fla., 
but the result is the same by any name. Two or more schools 
are fed from a single central kitchen. 

In Dade County’s case, new schools are being con- 
structed without kitchens, service being extended from 
kitchens already operating in older schools. Here is the 
Dade story as told by Mechanical Engineer James Owens: 

Faced with the double dilemma of constantly soaring 
prices and exploding school registrations, the Dade County 
School Board decided to investigate central, or satellite, 
feeding two years ago. 

Preceding our entry into this program we found that the 
vast majority of the communities now using central kitch- 
ens offer the student a prepared plate lunch with a bottle 
of milk, and no selection. We in no way questioned the 
nutritional values of these plate lunches but, by prece- 
dent, we had offered all Dade County school children 
a hot meal with selections of vegetables as well as salads 
and desserts. 

The standard school lunch in Dade County calls for 
meat, two vegetables, dessert and milk for a per student 
charge of 35¢. Our program of cafeteria feeding has been 
well established and we could not vary from this program 
by reducing the service at any one given school. The 
children in the satellite schools had to be offered food as 
palatable, as nice in appearance, and with as much selec- 
tion as we offer students in any of the other 170 schools 
which comprise the Dade County School System. 

In September, 1958, satellite feeding was introduced 
on an experimental basis in two schools, the Homestead 
Junior High School with 600 students and the new Pine 
Villa Elementary school with some 400 students. 

The Homestead school had been built without kitchen 





facilities. Students from this school walked to a neighbor- 
ing elementary school for lunch. Since Homestead also 
lacked auditorium or assembly facilities, the school board 
decided to erect a cafeteria which would also serve for 
assemblies. All food preparation would continue to be cen- 
tralized at the neighboring elementary school. 

The Pine Villa school in Goulds, Fla., was built adjacent 
to another school. It was decided to set up the new'school 
to be satellite fed from the old one. 

To insure uniform quality of service in these two satellite 
schools, we installed conventional all stainless-steel service 
lines with hot food pans, sneeze guards and other items 
which are standard in our schools. Each satellite school has 
two sets of counters behind the line. They are used for 
storing pots and pans, the preparation of salads, cutting 
and serving of desserts, storage of paper products, as well 
as for a set of drawers for the storage of serving utensils. A 
refrigerator was located between the counters to accom- 
modate pans of desserts and salads. 

The kitchens in both of the parent schools are conven- 
tional, each fully equipped with the normal amount of 
ranges, ovens, mixers, slicers, choppers, refrigeraters, etc. 

The children in the two satellite locations enter the 
cafeteria and proceed through the service line, first, pick- 
ing up their silverware and trays and then, in line, their 
food, dessert, juice and milk. They then proceed to the 
cafeteria dining room and have their meals at tables. At 
the completion of the meal, they carry their trays with 
their waste products to the scullery window. 

We are using five push cart units to bring food to each 
school. These are stainless-steel insulated containers with 
electric heating elements and will hold six conventional 20 
by 20-inch hot service food pans. We also utilize four con- 
ventional five-gallon thermos cans which contain four 
stainless-steel pots each and an entirely enclosed alumi- 
num pie or cake carrier for hauling pies and cakes pre- 
pared in the normal bun and pie pans. 

We found that we could cut down on our costs in the 
satellite feeding program through the use of paper service. 

Use of paper service came under sharp scrutiny dur- 
ing our year-long study of the satellite feeding program. 
A comprehensive cost analysis was conducted over a 
three-week period at Gratigny Elementary School, with an 
enrollment of 693. The cost of the conventional tableware 
and operating practices was measured and recorded in the 
first week. Paper service was introduced during the second 
week and continued throughout the third. 

The final analysis indicated that conventional tableware 
reflected an operating cost per meal of $0.02446 while pa- 
per service reduced this per meal cost to $0.021, or a sav- 
ings of approximately a penny on three servings. 

Records show that the sharply reduced equipment re- 
quirements of the satellite schools constitute a saving of 
approximately 1,000 square feet of floor space. At a nor- 
mal cost of construction, this represents about $15,000. In 
addition, we estimate a saving of an additonal $15,000 on 
equipment that would be necessary to furnish a kitchen. 
Thus, initial saving on the satellite feeding operation is 
approximately $30,000 over a conventional installation. 

Another cost factor of paramount consideration to any 
school board contemplating the introduction of a satellite 
feeding program is the reduced labor force necessary. It 
was estimated that a full feeding program in a school 
would require 13 persons contributing 64.5 hours of work 
per day. In a satellite school, eight people work a total of 
26.5 hours. 
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Put that in the locker room, sonny. 
You can’t slide on our floors now that we 


Use a slip-retardant wax 
containing LUDOX’ 


You benefit two ways with floor wax 
containing ““Ludox’’. First, there’s 
the skid resistance ‘‘Ludox” adds. 
Tiny, transparent spheres of “Ludox” 
exert a snubbing action with every 
footstep... give sure-footed traction. 
Second, you get the lasting beauty 
only a fine wax can give vour floors 
... and it’s easy to keep floors beau- 
tiful, because scratches and scuffs 
can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LUDOX’ 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Industrial and Biochemicals Dept. 

Room N-2533SM, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me the free booklet describing the advan- 


(Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient) 

Floor waxes containing ‘‘Ludox’’, 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, give 
your floors the appearance you want, 
plus added safety underfoot. 

Mail coupon below for more in- 
formation, and a list of suppliers 
of quality floor waxes containing 
*‘Ludox’’. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Industrial and Bio- 
chemicals Dept., Room N-2533, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 





list of suppliers of these quality waxes. 





Firm Title 
Address 
City State 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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to 1,800 hot meals per day in one 
kitchen, to get this food to six 
schools, and to arrange for the sani- 
tizing of all plates, utensils, and pots 
utilized in the operation. Since none 
of the existing schools had any food 
service facilities, it was necessary 
to plan to have all sanitizing done at 
the central location. 

The central feeding system is 
based around food delivered in 
electric carts, each holding 253 por- 
tions. Accompanying the food cart 
is a tray cart which holds 240 com- 
partmented trays. This tray cart is 
portable and is put in position next 
to the hot food cart. Just before 
meal time, milk is delivered to each 
of the individual schools by the 
purveyors. 

At lunch time, the children pass 
by in line. An attendant places 
wrapped tableware and food from 
the food cart on each tray. The 
child takes a tray, picks up a carton 
of milk and proceeds to the audi- 
torium where he has his lunch. 
After eating, the child returns the 
tray to the attendant, who puts the 
milk carton and waste paper in a 
plastic can and the scraped tray 
back into the tray cart. Both carts 
are taken back to the central kitch- 
en when lunch is completed. Paper 
and cartons are picked up at the in- 
dividual schools by the garbage 
man. 


How much does it cost 

The cost of this project is approxi- 
mately $40,000 for the space and 
$60,000 for the equipment. The 
equipment includes the truck that is 
used for transporting the food carts 
to the various schools, and the carts 
themselves. The equipment is built 
to National Sanitation Foundation 
specifications and includes every 
possible labor-saving device. 

If the school district had decided 
to build individual kitchens in each 
school, the total cost would have 


been $300,000—so the central 
kitchens represent a_ saving of 
$200,000. 


Further savings are anticipated. 
Latest figures regarding the number 
of meals served per man-hour show 
the national average to be 13.4 in 
elementary schools. The Kirksville 
central kitchen is set up to serve a 
minimum of 20. To have provided 
food preparation and service facili- 
ties in each individual school would 
have been prohibitive. End 
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continued from page 14 


eign languages. It is cross-indexed with 
the SVE Education Catalog for quick, 
easy reference, and is suitable for post- 
ing on school bulletin-boards, in audio- 
visual centers, principals’ offices or 
classrooms. 


For a free copy of this chart, circle number 894 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Shower equipment. Multi-person 
shower baths are described in a new- 
ly-published bulletin available from 
Bradley Washfountain Co. Details of 
the basic shower column are given to- 
gether with installation and floor plan 
suggestions. Illustrations of the col- 
umns are included as are photos of 
the three- and two-person wall mount- 
ed shower. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
888 on the Reader Service Card. 


Office procedure. Time and _ space- 
saving filing techniques are presented 
in a handy two-color booklet available 
from Acco Products. The advantages 
of systematized filing and binding are 
stressed in sections devoted to the 
desk, the file and the shelf. Included 
are a number of illustrations of bind- 
ers, fasteners, hole punches, folders 
and a variety of specialty products. 
For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
886 on the Reader Service Card. 


Wood in schools. The advantage of 
one-story school houses of wood is 
pointed out in an attractive 16-page 
booklet available from the National 
Lumber Mfrs. Assoc. Illustrated with 
photographs and spot drawings in two 
colors, the booklet describes wood’s at- 
tractiveness, versatility, flexibility, dur- 
ability and safety in schoolhouse con- 
struction. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
879 on the Reader Service Card. 


Kitchen equipment. A complete line 
of modern kitchen machines is de- 
scribed and illustrated in a colorful 
broadside, just released. Illustrated are 
dishwashers, peelers, mixers, choppers, 
saws, slicers and steak machines with 
informative descriptions of each. A to- 
tal of 28 product illustrations high- 
lights outstanding features of the ma- 
chines that help cut costs and time. 


For a free copy of this broadside, circle number 
857 on the Reader Service Card. 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Self-leveling tray dispenser 


Seamless, welded, stainless steel 
cabinets are now featured on mobile, 
self-leveling tray dispensers manufac- 
tured by the Lowerator Div., Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co. The tray 
dispenser has a capacity of from 90 to 
150 trays; standard models accom- 








modate tray sizes from 10 inches by 14 
inches through 16 inches by 22 inches. 
The self-leveling rack carrier operates 
with calibrated springs, sprocket and 
chain mechanism. It features a slide 
panel for easy cleaning of springs. Ver- 
tical steel guides maintain perfect 
alignment of trays. Similar units are 
available for dispensing dishes, cups 
and glasses. 

For more information, circle number 882 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Tablet arm chair line 


A line of folding chairs, easily con- 
verted into tablet arm chairs, has just 
been introduced by the BeLa Division 
of J & J Tool & Machine Co. The pat- 
ented Magic Fold tablet arm folds 
away at a flick of the wrist. Thus 
multi-purpose line of chairs is available 
in 25 steel, plywood or upholstered seat 
styles and duran, nylon or mohair up- 
holstery. They come in a choice of 
seven baked enamel frame colors, or 
chrome or gold-bronzed plating. Other 
features include multi-contoured ply- 
wood seats and backs, self-leveling 
gliders and non-tip, safety design. A 


feature chair in the new series is of 
sculptured fiberglas with moldéd seat 
and modern tubular frame. 


For more information, circle number 898 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Combination polish and sealer 


A finish for floors that seals and 
polishes in one operation has been de- 
veloped by Huntington Laboratories. 
Called Poli-Seal, it works well on light 
terrazzo, white cement, magnesite, 
white marble, cork, wood, ceramic 
tile, quarry tile and slate floor. It can 
also be used on most vinyls and lino- 
leums. Consisting of light-colored raw 
materials suspended in special solvents, 
the product provides a water-white 
finish that will not darken the lightest 
floors. In addition, it is water-resistant 
and deters crystallization of hard 
floors. Poli-Seal, according to the 
manufacturer, can be buffed to create 
a hard, mirror-like, slip-resistant sur- 
face and worn traffic lanes can be eas- 
ily patched. Free samples are avail- 
able. 


For more information, circle number 899 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Simplified lock installation 


Installed by simply sawing a rec- 
tangular opening in the edge of a door 
and drilling holes for attaching screws, 
Yale & Towne’s recently developed 
lines of Mono-locks are ruggedly built 
and are available in a broad range of 
designs. They can be keyed alike. mas- 
ter-keyed or incorporated into existing 
Yale master-key systems. Available in 
both the 6100—with 2.5-inch back- 











sets—and 6200—with 23%4-inch back- 
sets—series, they are designed for flat 
front doors of 1%-inch thickness and 
for beveled front doors of 134-inch to 
2%-inch thickness. Latch bolts for 
both series have a %-inch throw 
while dead bolts have a %-inch throw. 
Unlike other lock-sets of this type, the 
Mono-locks have standard vertical 
keyways permitting natural, efficient 
functioning of the lock cylinder mech- 
anism. 


For more information, circle number 891 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Decorative wall plates 


Wall plates of all kinds—switches, 
plug outlets, telephone plugs—can now 
be part of the decorative scheme of all 
interiors with General Electric Co.’s 
decorator series wiring installation cov- 
erings. Available in a variety of com- 
binations—single, double and triple 
outlet; single, double and triple switch- 
es; combined outlet and switch plates; 
blank inserts—the new line is com- 
posed of frames in ivory or brown plas- 
tic. Finely textured metal inserts, re- 
sistant to fingermarks and scratches are 
also supplied. These inserts are pale 
gold on one side, soft silver on the oth- 
er, and take clear plastic inserts which 
can be backed up with wallpaper, fab- 
ric or paint to match wall decor. 


For more information, circle number 859 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Space saving freezers 


A line of self-contained “SpaceSav- 
er” milk shake and soft ice cream ma- 
chines is available from Sweden Freez- 
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er. Mfg. Co. The line features units 
measuring 1434 inches in width and 
26 inches in depth. Though compact, 
they have the same production capac- 
ity and heavy-duty performance fea- 
tures of the company’s floor models. 
The SpaceSaver models have hermet- 
ically sealed condensing systems with 
solenoid-controlled, screened capillary 
tube for trouble-free maintenance. 
There are no switches, levers or valves 
requiring manipulation or attention—a 
finger lift of the gate plunger starts the 
dasher motor and dispenses the prod- 
uct. 


For more information, circle number 900 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


AM-FM tuners 


Twin AM and FM tuners, available 
either separately or combined into an 
AM-FM stereo tuner, have been an- 





nounced by Stromberg-Carlson. Each 
unit in the combination tuner has its 
own individual circuits, thus they may 
be operated separately or in unison as 
a stereo tuner. Also provided on the 
FM chassis is space for a multiplex 
adapter, to be installed whenever 
standards are established for multi- 
plex broadcasting or stereo programs. 
Face plates for these tuners are avail- 
able finished in either gold and white, 
or black and brushed chrome; top cov- 
er—an optional extra—comes in white, 
black, tan or red. 


For more information, circle number 892 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Automatic coin feeder 


Increased efficiency in coin handling 
is achieved with the new Klopphop- 
per, developed by Klopp Engineering, 
which automatically feeds coins into 
counting and sorting machine hop- 
pers. The unit contains a self-adjusting 
switch control that regulates coin flow 
to correspond with the capacity of the 
operator or the counting and sorting 
machinery. Designed for use with most 
makes of counters and sorters, it has a 
capacity of 10,000 to 12,000 coins and 
a maximum delivery of 6,000 coins per 





minute. It is 18 inches in diameter, 20 
inches high and features a polished 
aluminum and crackled gray enamel 
finish. It plugs into any standard 110 
volt electrical outlet. 


For more information, circle number 885 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Table-top offset duplicator 


A compact offset duplicator that 
can be set on top of a table has just 
been announced by A. B. Dick Co. It 
measures 24446 inches in width by 
25% inches in length by 2034 inches 
in height. The duplicator features an 
automatic feed system and an adjust- 
able feed table for shifting quickly to 
varying sizes of paper. In addition it 
offers a precisely metered moistening 
system for ink-water balance. Speed of 
the new table-top machine is up to 
7,800 copies per hour, depending on 
paper and type of duplicating re- 
quired. Self-adjusting cylinders allow 
the operator to switch from _ light- 
weight paper to card stock and from 
lightest paper master to heavy metal 
plates without changing either cylin- 
der or roller pressures. 


For more information, circle number 896 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Portable adding machine 


Full keyboards and portability are 
the major features of the Add-O-Matic 
line of adding machines now being 
marketed by R. C. Allen. Consisting of 
five models, the new line offers unusu- 
ally large print. Model 605 is handle 
operated with five column listing and 
six column totaling capacities. Model 
606 is also handle operated and 
has a six column listing and six column 
total. Each prints subtract items in red, 
has visible dials and automatic clear 
signal. Model 606E, electrically oper- 
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ated, has six column capacity, offers 
automatic total and clear signal, visible 
dials, and motorized subtract, sub to- 
tal and multiply keys. Model 707 is 
handle operated and has all the fea- 
tures of the other Add-O-Matics in ad- 
dition to a seven column listing and 
totaling capacity. Model 707E, an 
electrically operated portable with the 
same features as 606E, has seven col- 
umn listing and totaling capacities. 
For more information, circle number 901 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Improved movie projector 


Quietness of operation, the sound 
system, the light output and mainte- 
nance procedures have all been im- 
proved in the Kalart/ Victor Model 70- 
15, 16 mm. sound motion picture pro- 
jector just released by the Victor Ani- 
matograph Corp., Div. of Kalart. Re- 





design of mechanical parts has re- 
sulted in reduction of motor, gear and 
air noises. The speaker, an integral part 
of the projector door, may be de- 
tached and placed anywhere up to 50 
feet away. Light output has been in- 
creased 12% and still pictures are 
now 500% brighter than before. The 
projector, in its restyled wrinkle-fin- 
ished aluminum case, has a low, slim, 
light look. It is 10% lighter than pre- 
vious Victors and has all projector and 
amplifier controls grouped together on 
one side. 


For more information, circle number 887 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Visual aids materials kit 


A sampler assortment of materials 
to be used in preparing professional, 
dramatically illustrated slide lectures 
is available from the Charles Beseler 
Co. The Beseler Starter Kit is designed 
for use with the company’s Vu- 


Graph overhead projector. Messages 
and illustrations of all kinds can be 
traced, drawn, lettered or typed, either 
in advance or on-the-spot in the lecture 
room. Materials include—for both col- 
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or and black and _ white  transparen- 
cies—acetate sheets, mounts, film, tape, 
special pencils, inks, brushes, cleaners, 
tracing pad and more. The entire kit is 
packed in a heavy-duty, leatherette- 
covered case with hinged drop front. 


For more information, circle number 875 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Tough wood finish 


Combining the qualities of lacquer 
and synthetic varnish, yet more tena- 
cious than any previously developed, 
the Gilbert Spruance Co.’s Scanlac is 
designed for applications where rough 
use is expected. It is resistant to scuffs, 
scratches and stains and its color re- 
tention qualities protect the good looks 
of school furniture for long periods. 


For more information, circle number 858 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Economy bus line 


An economical, low maintenance 
passenger bus, the Oneida Suburban, 
has been introduced by Oneida Prod- 
ucts, Div. of Henney Motor Co. The 
bus features sliding 54-inch aluminum 
sash, hinged at the top; headrest-type 
seats; dual headlights; heavy duty 
floor covering; sedan doors; 76-inch 
headroom; wrap-around, two-piece 
windshield; roomy underfloor luggage 
compartments; and a large variety of 
transmissions, brakes, steering and elec- 
trical systems. Appointments include 
roomy storage racks, individually fo- 
cused reading lights and _ rugged, 
ribbed exterior impact rails. The new 





bus can be custom-built to customer’s 
specifications with regard to equip- 
ment, appointments and capacity. 


For more information, circle number 881 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Paste pen 


A streamlined new paste pen, the 
Exec, is designed to do quick, neat 
pasting by making 5,000 dots without 
refilling. Paste can be “penpointed” 
accurately where needed _ without 
wasting a drop. Paste is non-toxic, 
dries in seconds and rubs off easily. 





Guaranteed leakproof, the paste pen is 
made of high impact plastic, comes in 
lustrous red and white. . 


For more information, circle number 878 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Fold-a-way gym unit 


A compact, simple gym unit that 
folds to a trim four- by 42- by 84 
inches is available from Jarke Mfg. 
Co. The Stamm’s Gym is made of 
lightweight steel tubing, strong enough 
to support two adults, and features 
wide leg construction to prevent skid- 
ding or tipping on any kind of. surface. 
It can be used anywhere, indoors or 
out, can be folded away in seconds and 
set up again just as quickly. Consisting 
of a series of overhead, base and cross 
bars and a horizontal seat, the gym 
unit can be used for an endless variety 
of chin, dip, squat and stretch exer- 
cises in physical education programs. 
For more information, circle number 874 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Accessory projection lens 


A slide or filmstrip projector can re- 
main in one position while producing 
images that fill screens of varied 
widths without refocusing when 
equipped with the newly-developed 
Telefocal lens introduced by Viewlex, 
Inc. The lens, with an infinitely ad- 
justable 3.5-inch to six-inch focal 
length, permits projection of different 
sized images in limited space. 

For more information, circle number 873 on 
the Reader Service Card. ; 


Dacron fire hose 


The outer and inner jackets of a 
new, long-wearing fire hose announced 
by the Fyr-Fyter Co. are made of light, 
resilient Dacron polyester fiber. Since 
the two jackets are “rubber bonded” 
together, they can’t slip or rub to cause 
concealed wear and shorten hose life. 
With a tube that’s freezeproof to 65 
degrees below zero, the new Ambassa- 
dor hose resists mildew, abrasion, water 
and chemicals and is available in 50- 
foot lengths of either 1%-inch or 
22-inch diameter. 


For more information, circle number 862 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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LOW COST 
INCINERATOR 


BURNS 
TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


Only $110.00 


COMPLETE 


NO INSTALLATION COST 


Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, 
food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns 
damp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather. 
Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. 
10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- 
inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) 
with replaceable inner steel panel construction 
for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 lbs. 
Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Other sizes available. 


ALSTO COMPANY 
4007 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
(Circle number 701 for more information) 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? 

Managing a school district is a team operation. 
All members of that team need to share a profes- 


sional management journal. Why not have SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT sent to each person’s home? 


Send to 
Rm. 120, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 


Greenwich, Conn. 


One subscription $8; Three or more $6 each 
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COUNTER 
SORTER 


COMPACT—PORTABLE 

Overall size: 18” wide, 13” high, 
and 9” deep. Total weight 27 lbs. 
Shipping weight 2812 lbs. Operates 
on 110 volt AC, 60 Cycle current. 
Finished in Hammerloid Brown, 
with leather counter-balanced 


handle. 


FAST AND ACCURATE 


Counts an average of 250 coins a minute . 


. . 15,000 
per hour. Handles 1¢, 5¢, 10¢ and 25¢ coins. 50¢ coins 
remain in hopper. Separate sorting and counting opera- 
tions provide automatic check of total. 


NO ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 

Simply plug in the machine, set the counter, and flip 
the switch. Pour in coins and machine works auto- 
matically. 


NO RUBBER WHEELS OR BELTS TO WEAR OUT 
Outside of the motor itself, the Standard Change 
Counter and Sorter has only two moving parts, both 
made of durable metal. It’s built to last, and give years 
of faithful service, 





Manufactured by: 


STANDARD CHANGE-MAKERS, INC. 
422 E. New York St., Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


District offices in 18 major cities 
throughout United States and Canada 


The lowest cost, fully automatic 
coin counter and sorter ever manufactured 








(Circle number 732 for more information) 
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Ideal for churches, schools, clubs, 
small or branch banks, vending 
machine operators, amusement 

centers, newspapers, and 
small retail businesses 


Now, for the first time, you can enjoy all the benefits 
of a coin counter and sorter at a price you can afford. 


One machine . . . in its own attractive, sturdy carrying 
case . ... precision-built . . . easy to use in office, store, 
home or car. . . fast and accurate. Simply pour in your 


coins, flip the switch, and the coins are separated and 
counted. Reset the counter, and repeat the process to 
count individual denominations of coins, and double 
check your total, 


ONLY 


MODEL CS-100 ] / 5 
Finished in Hammerloid Brown 
F. O. B. Indianapolis, Indiana 


PLUS FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
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